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Trade Fairs 


THE REHABILITATION 


Even without the use of the atom bomb, the 
destruction wrought by modern methods of war- 
fare is horrifying. This cannot be emphasised too 
often; and what it means has once again been made 
clear in the picture of a stricken Korea endeavour- 
ing to rehabilitate itself now that the actual fight- 
ing has ceased. North Korea, invading the South 
so light-heartedly with the approval of Moscow 
and supported by “volunteers” from China, has 
learned the bitter lesson that war never pays. 


The cost of rehabilitation of even so small a 
country as Korea, which before the war possessed 
a population of not more than 20 million, runs into 
a considerable amount. Altogether the equivalent 
of US$1,050 million is being contributed for the 
purpose to South and North Korea by the United 
Nations and the USSR, and it is possible that more 
may be required. 


Of the total mentioned, Moscow is sending to 
North Korea 1,000 million roubles (US$250 million) 
and any further sums necessary will be contributed 
by the satellite states, including presumably China 
although this country is not specifically mentioned. 


To South Korea the United Nations has granted 
an amount of US$800 million, which includes $775 
million from the United States. Already $600 
million of this sum has been sent to Seoul, enabling 
the government to embark upon the task of recon- 
struction without delay. In addition, American 
individuals and private organisations, always gene- 


rously ready to help in time of need, have des-' 


patched to South Korea for distribution millions 
of dollars’ worth of clothing, food and other neces- 
sities. 


South Korea undoubtedly is in a far better 


position than the North where aid is concerned. 


OF KOREA 


Not only is the amount granted for rehabilitation 
far in excess of that allowed by Moscow for North 
Korea, but whereas the South has already been 
able to make a start in rebuilding Seoul, where the 
government is now back in residence, the North has 
not yet been able to make much if any headway 
where Pyongyang is concerned, although this town 
has been far more heavily damaged than Seoul. 
The South Koreans not only have the best of the 
bargain in respect to speed in reconstruction, but 
they also gain in being left free to embark upon 
such parts of their plan as are considered the most 
important in building up the morale of the country. 
It is indeed fortunate for them that they are sup- 
ported in this by the free democracies, instead of 
being obliged to rely upon the communist states. 


The manner in which the latter dictate to those 
whom they are helping is made clear in the example 
of North Korea. 


As a preliminary, in his speech of welcome 
at a banquet given in honour of a delegation des- 
patched to Moscow by the North Korean Govern- 
ment, Mr. Georgi Malenkov the Soviet Premier 
referred to “the full opportunities for peaceful 
economic links” between the Soviet Union and the 
peoples of Asia. He also pointed out that “the in- 
destructible friendship of the peace-loving Soviet 
Union and the peace-loving Chinese People’s Re- 
public serves as a mighty bulwark of peace”; and 
he continued “that is why this friendship is acclaim- 
ed by all nations who consider it to be one of the 
primary conditions for strengthening peace between 
the nations.” 


In his reply, Marshall Kim I] Sung the North 
Korean Premier said: | 


“The most urgent tasks facing us today are to 
restore and develop our national economy, devastated. 
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by the war, and to improve the material well-being of 
our people. 


“These tasks are, of course, great and difficult. 
But there is no doubt that Korea, with the brotherly 
help of the Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic 
and the People’s Democracies, will fulfil them just 
as they have triumphed in the struggle with their 
enemies at home and abroad.” 


Marshall Kim I] Sung correctly estimated the 
“great and difficult” tasks confronting North 
Korea. Whether, however, the amount. guaranteed 
by Moscow will be sufficient to “improve the ma- 
terial well-being” of the people he did not say. It 
is in fact very much open to doubt. Pyongyang the 
capital is a heap of rubble, according to returned 
prisoners of war; trade has been reduced to nothing; 
industry or what there was of it, it has always been 
on somewhat primitive lines, has been brought to 
a standstill; agriculture has been. reduced to a 
minimum. Apart from what to do, where to start 
must in itself form a large question-mark. 


However, a start-must obviously be made some- 
where, and as a commencement Pyongyang will be 
rebuilt. That is understandable; but the rest is 
not so evident, beyond the fact that Moscow does 
not intend to leave North Korea free to decide but 
is determined to make the country’s reconstruction 
follow the pattern set for all the satellite states 
of the Soviet Union. This stands out all too clearly, 
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and North Korea has no option but to follow meek- 
ly in the path outlined by the Kremlin. 


According to the detailed description published 
of the use to which the Russian fund will be put, 
emphasis will. be placed upon the development of 
heavy industries, such as cement factories, metal- 
lurgical plants, and railways, as well as rebuilding 
the hydro-electric station on the Yalu River which 
forms the main source for the supply of electricity 
to most of Manchuria. From this blue-print it ap- 


pears that the actual needs of the population for 


housing and agricultural development will take a 
secondary place, except where they fit into the 
“economic link” with the Soviet Union mentioned by 
Mr. Malenkov. North Korea’s. role as another 
“feeder” for the requirements of the Kremlin is 
well defined. To enable the rather backward 
North Koreans to fill this role Moscow has agreed, 
apart from the monetary contribution, to provide 
equipment and Russian technicians as well as 
“easy” credit terms. In addition, consumer goods 
will be despatched to North Korea and designers 
and experts will be provided to train the people 
for the work they are expected to accomplish. 


This is the manner in which Moscow, to refer 
to Mr. Malenkov again, is assisting in the “progres- 
sive movement of the Asian peoples towards na- 
tional freedom and independence. 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


. By Ernest Atkinson 


Britain’s industry, according to reliable current | 
indications, has the capacity to produce some ten 
per cent more, overall, than it is producing at 
present. The figures would vary between one in- 
dustry and another. , But the capacity to expand, 
and that pretty quickly, is there. 


That is not to say‘ that there is any sagging or 
weakness in the economy. On the contrary. The 
fact is that the considerable additions to Britain’s 
productive capacity made during the past two or 
three years are now in a position to pay dividends. 


In both public and private sectors of the econo- 
my, a great deal of money, material and effort has 
gone into capital investment, and, at the same 
time, there has been a good deal of technical ad- 
vance, making for greater efficiency. 


In addition to investment of the existing 
resources of industry, the years. 1950, 1951, and 
1952 saw considerable capital issues in the. United 
Kingdom, most of which went to making British 
industry more capable. In those three years, there 
was something approaching £1,000 million of new 
capital issues by private industry. 


The highest proportion of the money, leaving : 


aside nationalised industries and such like, went 
into the chemicals and allied trades, engineering, 
shipbuilding and electrical goods industries, and 
there were noteworthy amounts also put into tex- 
tiles, vehicles and metal manufactures, as well as 
into the group covering food, drink and tobacco. 


Industrial production is expanding. To say 


that in the first half of 1953 industrial production 
was four per cent higher than it was a year earlier — 


means only that there had been that much improve- 
ment on an indifferent year. The notable fact is 


that for six months production was running higher, _ 


if only a little higher, than in the next earliest 
really good year, 1951. Home demand, which in 


‘Britain’s present situation is the less desirable kind 


of demand, was responsible largely for the recovery, 
but exports accounted for a useful part of it. 


The rise in production came to a large extent 
from better use of existing resources or, to put it 


shortly, greater efficiency and there has been a 


slight increase in the number of people at work. 
Export figures of July, with their specially poor 
showing for the United States, were an evidence 
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of how well the country could do; and, contrary 
to some impressions, it seems that the industries 
that have been able to increase the volume of their 
exports or which have been engaged on defence 
work, still taking in a rising proportion of the 
country’s economic effort, have been able in general 
to get the manpower they needed, though indeed 
there has been here and there some shortage of 
specially skilled workers. 


The danger for Britain is in the attraction of 
the home market for the increased production. One 
can see increases in the amount of goods going to 
the domestic markets: to take only the first column 
that happens to catch one’s eye in the monthly 
digest of statistics, the proportion of domestic re- 
frigerating machinery going to the home market 
in the second quarter of this year rose considerably 
(whilst the volume of exports also expanded). 


Again there has been an increase in the number 
of passenger cars and chassis remaining for the 
home market (although here too exports have been 
increasing very usefully) and the food and house- 
hold goods industries have expanded. 


None of this, in authoritative judgement, adds 
up to any over buoyant demand at home and so 
the view can be fairly taken that there is no evi- 
dence of an untimely inflation at home, certainly 
nothing that can actually deflect attention from the 
really important task of expanding exports, and 


- the capacity in any case is there to take care not 


only of a healthy internal demand but also of 
considerable increased production for export. 


As its duty demands, the Treasury has lately 
been setting out to tell manufacturers and traders 
where, abroad, they can do more trade. To start 
with, it finds that in the whole of North America, 
more business can be done. Certainly Britain has 


SURVEY OF CHINA’S 


In his report to the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council on September 15, Vice-Chairman Li 


 Fu-chun of the Committee of Financial and Econo- 


mic Affairs gave a detailed account of the tasks 
and policies of China’s first five-year construction 
plan, the results of the negotiations with the So- 
viet Government and the tasks for the immediate 
present. The fundamental tasks for the first five- 
year construction plan were: (1) to concentrate 
the main strength on developing heavy industry, 
and lay the foundations of the industrialization of 
the country and the modernization of the national 
defences; (2) correspondingly to train construction 
personnel, develop transport and communications, 
light industry, and agriculture, and expand com- 


merce; (3) step by step to promote co-operatives 
in agriculture and handicrafts and (4) to reform 
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been doing well there this summer. But more is 
possible, and that without waiting for measures to 
reduce tariffs and liberalise import practices that 
will certainly be a long time in coming to any signi- 
ficant degree. 


The Treasury urges exporters to go for the 
dollar countries of Latin America—Venezuela, 
Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Cuba and 
Mexico—where there could be a great deal of 
improvement. Then it points to the oil prosperous 
countries of the Middle East, where, of course, 
British exporters already have a useful proportion 
of the trade. 


And there are the Western European countries 
belonging to the organisation for European Econo- 
mic Cooperation: the Benelux Group, Western Ger- 
many, Italy and the Scandinavias, and Portugal, 
that have liberalised their trade. And besides | 
offering exportation, the Government has encourag- 
ed certain administrative changes to help exports. 


All in all, the picture is reasonably good, and 
justifies the optimistic accounts of the British 
economy that have lately been coming from the 
United States and other points abroad. 


Internal dangers arise from possible wage in- 
creases not matched by increased production. There 
are some formidable claims now forwarded, but 
they may take some time to develop fully. The ex- 
ternal dangers arise from the ability of the export 
markets to absorb all the sterling goods that Britain 
would like to sell and, a thought always in the 
background, the state of the United States economy. 


But, making allowances for all these dangers, 
the British economy just now is in a sufficiently 
promising state and one can be bullish about its 
prospects. 


ECONOMIC POSITION 


privately-owned industry and commerce and stimu- 
late individual agricultural economy, handicrafts, 
and privately-owned industry and commerce to play 
their proper role. All this would serve to ensure 
a steady increase in the Socialist sector of national 
economy, and the gradual raising of the level of 
the people’s material and cultural life on the basis 
of developed production. 

The basic line in economic development must 
be the constant increase of the Socialist sector of 
economy in economic construction. The initiative 
of capitalist economy must nevertheless be pro- 
perly utilised. The alliance between workers and 
peasants must be further consolidated. The role 
played by the existing industrial bases must be 
further developed and the building of new indus- 
trial bases must be started. On the basis of the 
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development of production, the level of material 
and cultural life of the people must be raised step 
by step. “This is the aim of our national con- 
struction and concrete provisions must be laid 
down in line with the possibilities when working 
out the plan. Certain reserves must be maintained 
for the first five-year construction plan so as to 
ensure its fulfilment, and prepare conditions for 
the second five-year construction.” 


Referring to the results of negotiations with 
the Soviet Government, Mr. Li Fu-chun stated that 
the Soviet Government agreed to satisfy China’s 
requirements and decided to give “long-term, full- 
scale and massive aid” for China’s economic con- 
struction. Adding to the enterprises designed 
with Soviet help in the past three years, the Soviet 
omega will, up to 1959, assist China in build- 
ing and renovating 141 large-scale projects, includ- 
Ing steel and iron combine enterprises, non-ferrous 
metallurgical enterprises, coal mines, oil refineries, 
machinery-building plants, automobile factories, 
tractor manufacturing factories, power stations 
and others. “When these enterprises are set up,” 
he said, “the industrial productivity of the country 
will increase considerably.. By that time China 
will become a country which has its own indepen- 
dent industry and our industrialization will secure 
a stable foundation.” 


Soviet assistance in the building up of Chinese 
State enterprises would range from the selection 
of locations of factories, collection of basic data 
for designs, the supply of equipment, right up to 
the manufacturing of new products. The assist- 
ance, some would have said “direction,” is given 
“from the very beginning to the end in all respects” 
(almost as if the .Soviet were building their own 
industries with the aid of Chinese labour). 


“In order to assure the operation of the newly- 
built and renovated enterprises and to help us in 
training technical personnel,’ the Vice-Premier 
said, “the Soviet Government arranged for China 
to send workers and technical personnel for the 
newly-built factories to similar enterprises in the 
Soviet Union so as to undergo technical training in 
their specialized fields; and to send experts in 
various fields to China. The aid that the Soviet 
Union has given and that it will give to the econo- 
mic construction of our country gives full expres- 
sion to the great spirit of internationalism of the 
Socialist country. . For whatever is necessary, or 
is possible, and beyond our strength alone, the So- 


viet Government has fully satisfied our needs. And 


what is more, it has also added new projects which 


we should have but failed to take into considera- 
tion.” | 


Speaking on the work to'be done in the first 
year of China’s planned construction, Mr Li Fu- 
chun emphasised that it is necessary to set in motion 
and organise the people of all China-to strive to 
increase production, carry out capital construction 
efficiently, practise economy and strive to over- 
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fulfil this year’s plan. In addition, for her long- 
range construction, China must work out the pro- 
gramme of the five-year plan by taking the enter- 
prises which the Soviet Union helps China to build 
and renovate as the backbone and, taking into ac- 
count of the law of proportionate development of 
national economy, must exert maximum effort to 
train up, in a planned way, cadres for construction 
purposes and learn conscientiously from advanced 
Soviet experience and Soviet scientific technique. 


In conclusion, the Vice-Chairman pointed out 
that a weighty and glorious task lies before the 
people of the whole of China and all the cadres to 
materialise the great ideal of industrialisation of 
the country. He said that while recognising the 
difficulties in the work, these difficulties are part 
of the course of development and can be surmount- 
ed. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


GREAT BRITAIN’S AID UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN 


That Great Britain has taken seriously her obligations 
under the Colombo Pian is shown in a recent report by the 
British Treasury. It seems that nearly one-half of the 
supplies of metal and engineering goods which have gone 
into the Colombo Plan countries of South and Southeast 
Asia have been supplied by the United Kingdom. Even as 
early as 1951, a large part of British exports went to help 
in the sorely-needed development of the Colombo Plan area. 


They included 12% of Britain’s exports of all kinds, 
13% of her iron and steel exports and 16% of her exports 
of machinery. It is these goods, and the various metals 
that go into them, which are so much in demand just now. 
Britain needs to export more of them to the dollar countries 
and to other places outside the Sterling Area. 


“Because of the needs of the defence programme and 


the shortage of steel, we have far fewer of these manufac- . 


tures than we would like,” the report continues. ‘“‘We are 
also trying to do with fewer of these things at home, at 
the expense of our own future standard of living, but a big 
share of our total exports will probably continue to go 
out to the Colombo Plan countries.”’ 


World prices of raw materials shot up during 1950 and 
early 1951, and this meant larger incomes for the Colombo 
Plan countries. For a time, therefore, they were able to 
finance more of their own development than had been ori- 
ginally expected. After 1951, however, world prices fell 
and finance again became a problem. 


The 1950 Report on the Plan estimated the cost of all 
the programmes at about. £1,868 million, of which £250 
million could come from the sterling balances and £834 mil- 
lion would have to be found outside the Colombo Plan coun- 
tries. 


* 
GERMAN CONSULATE IN HONGKONG 


That a new day has dawned for Germany in relation 
to other nations is shown by the fact that a consulate has 
now been opened by the Federal Republic of Germany in 
Hongkong. 


* 


HONGKONG & THE WCRLD FEDERATION OF UNITED 
NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS 


At the Eighth Plenary Session of the World Federation 
of United Nations Association (WFUNA) held in Paris 
Sept. 7-13, Hongkong was unanimously admitted to member- 
ship. 


In his speech of acknowledgement, a service was ren- 
dered to the Colony by Professor E. Stuart Kirby of the 
University of Hongkong in correcting a misapprehension 
over the importance of the Colony as a _ world | entity. 
Referring to the expression used by the President of the 
Assembly, Professor R. Ago of Italy, in calling Hongkong 
a small and distant corner of the world, of which the As- 
sembly had little knowledge, Prof. Kirby rightly pointed 
out that the Colony, on the contrary, was an important entity, 
equal in population and civic and economic significance to 
some of the countries represented at the Assembly. Hong- 
kong was one of the world’s main airports, maritime ports, 
civic centres, trading and industrial units, and points of 
communication. 


_industrial and commercial. 


Prof. Kirby referred to the Colony’s vast refugee 
problem, and its great significance in the fields of economic 
and social development, as well as its political problems, 
to show its very great importance in every single aspect 
of the work of the United Nations. 


The importance of the World Federation of UN As- 
sociations is shown in the fact that the Conference was 
to have been opened by the President of the French Republic 
had the cabinet crisis in France not interfered. His deputy, 
however, was M. Maurice Schumann, Secretary of State in 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


The World Federation of United Nations Associations, 
as the responsible but unofficial organisation representing 
solid public movements in so many countries in favour of 
the study and understanding of all the problems facing the 
United Nations Organisation, is one of the most important 
forums for public opinion in the democratic world. As a 
body with Consultant Status in the UNO itself, its opinions 
and proceedings carry considerable weight. 


Membership in the WFUNA consists of 26 countries 
which are full members and 9 countries which are associate 
members. At the Conference were also 6 non-member coun- 
tries attending as observers, 23 principal non-governmental 
organisations on the international plane, and about 25 re- 
presentatives of the UN secretariat and specialised agencies. 


As Prof. Kirby found, despite the goodwill so genuinely 
manifested, ignorance was displayed at the Conference about 
Hongkong in particular and to some extent about the Far 
East as a whole; and the same ignorance has too often 
characterised international dealings with this part of the 
world. It is therefore fortunate that he was in a position 
to elucidate for the Assembly some of the problems en- 
countered in the Colony and to show their intimate con- 
nection with the world problems handled by the UN. 


* * 


STREET NAME PLATES IN HONGKONG 


To rehabilitate a city such as Hongkong after the de- 
struction wrought in the course of the last war is a lengthy 
business and even now, several years after its termination, 
many details still demand attention although deficiencies are 
being made good as rapidly as possible. 


One matter for attention has been the need for street. 
name plates which had been removed or lost during: the 
Occupation, and which Government has been steadily re- 
placing since the liberation of the Colony. 


About 300 such plates were erected by the Roads Office 
of the Public Works Dept. last year and tenders are now 
called for in respect to another 300 cast-iron plates to be 
shortly erected. When completed, the number of the 
Colony’s streets which at present bear no name plates or 
have insufficient means of identification will be considerably 
reduced. 


CO-OPERATIVES ASSAILED FOR MISMANAGEMENT 


The co-operatives have not escaped the deluge of cri- 
ticism. which has descended in recent months in China on 
practically all State-owned or operated enterprises, both 
The All-China Federation of 
Co-operatives had to send out working teams to inspect 
the warehouses of the No. 1 Wholesale Bureau’s wholesale 
centres at Shanghai, Hankow, Mukden and Sian, and its 
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South-west Marketing Department’s warehouses. From the 
reports on these inspections, owing to poor management, 
commodities had become rotten and over-stocked. The com- 
modities stocked totalled 236,460 million yuan in the four 
cities, and of this nearly 23% constituted over-stocking, 
due not to the goods being unmarketable but to the fact 
they were purchased in the wrong season. 


Business departments are entirely detached from the 
warehouses, which produced serious problems. Indeed, in 
Shanghai and in various degrees in the other places, the 
various marketing, purchasing, accounting, and storing de- 
partments operate independently and proper co-ordination 
is lacking. The business departments therefore are not fully 
in touch with conditions of stock in the warehouses and 
of goods purchased and marketed. They have no idea as 
to sales and the safe-keeping of commodities, which are 
either over-stocked or out of stock. They cannot find the 
rate of deterioration of commodities during period of 
storage, nor discover who is responsible for the excessive 
rate of deterioration or pilfering in the warehouses. 


Accounts have not corresponded with transactions, 
cadres lacked a sense of responsibility and the system of 
storing and releasing commodities has been very unsatis- 
factory. A whole list of slip-shod methods and even mal- 
practices was exposed by the working parties, though the 
warehouse in Mukden which obliged friends by loaning 
travelling bags at will and took them back without demur, 
showed indulgence worthy of a better cause. Warehouses 
were allowed to become terribly dirty; commodities were 
often not packed, urns not covered and packages not sealed. 
Commodities were covered in layers of dust, including good 
towels, suits of clothes and white shirts. Barrels of lard 
and barrels of honey were not sealed or leaky. Commodi- 
ties were not classified but stored in disorder and many 
commodities of the same kind were scattered in several 
places. In a Hankow warehouse cotton yarn, cotton cloth 


and cement were put together, and formed a mixture of an 
unknown kind. 


As large quantities of commodities were “compressed, 
thrust aside, piled up and added to,” the commodities last 
stored were the first to be taken out. The commodities 
below deteriorated and became unsaleable. In a warehouse 
of the South-west marketing department, nearly 20,000 um- 
brellas were stored so long that they got stuck and could 
not be opened. Thousands of bolts of blue cloth in the 
Shanghai wholesale centre were allowed to fade completely. 


The commodities which became mouldy and rotten or 
unsaleable because of these conditions amounted to a 
large sum: 1,406 million, including 958 million yuan in 
Shanghai. Many of the over-stocked goods, such as under- 
shirts and men’s socks, were often sought by buyers but they 
were turned away. Over-stocking not only locked up much 
capital but created huge losses in overheads. Interest on 
the total over-stocked commodities in the Shanghai whole- 
sale centre alone amounted to 3,815 million yuan. Other 
expenses, including storage charges, insurance, and manage- 
ment costs, were also considerable. These conditions, said 
the official Communist expose, reflect serious bureaucratism 
which in turn reflects on the political backwardness of the 
existing leadership in ideology and a lack of responsibility 
among the persons employed in the wholesale centres. 


JAPANESE TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


The Japanese Ministry of Trade announced under date 
of Sept. 15 the removal of eleven new items from the em- 
bargo list for trade with Communist China. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The 11 items, which may now be exported to main- 
land China, are caustic soda and soda ash, ammonium sul- 
phate, sulphamines, antibiotics, pigments including titanium 
oxide and titanium pigments, compound paints, leather and 
rubber belts, electric bulbs, metal nets, microscopes and 
parts, and motion picture projectors and parts. 


Caustic soda ash, microscopes, sulphamines and anti- 
biotics are items whose export to Communist China could 


be started soon. Unfortunately, however, no surplus am- . 


monium sulphate seems available for export to mainland 
China. 


According to a survey conducted by the Ministry of 
Trade & Industry, Japan’s exports to mainland China amount- 
ed to around US$3.2 million during the period Jan.-July 
19538. This represents a considerable increase over the 
amount of $600,000 for the whole of 1952. With the em- 
bargo lifted on the eleven items named, it is hoped that 
trade will increase still further to $10 million for 1953. 


Formerly trade with China represented 30% of Japan’s 
foreign trade, but as a result of the embargo it fell to not 
more than 4% of the total. 


The Japanese Government is negotiating with the 
United States for approval in regard to lifting the embargo 
on nine more categories, including galvanized iron sheets. 


* * 


DEFECTIVE JAPANESE SHIPMENTS TO SINGAPORE 


It seems that some Japanese manufacturers, not having 
learned a lesson from the past, are allowing themselves to 
slip back into the old habit which made them suspect in 
prewar years of shipping goods not up to sample. Com- 
plaints are growing among Singapore businessmen that re- 
cent shipments of galvanised iron sheets received from 
Japan are defective, and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
has taken the matter up with the Japanese Consulate- 
General with the request that a satisfactory settlement be 
made and that the Japanese Government should take steps 
to prevent the practice in future of despatching material 
below standard. 


The Singapore authorities have also taken up the 
matter, and have issued a warning that Japanese trade 
with that Colony may be seriously affected if defective 
material continues to arrive. 


Japanese merchants in staging a comeback in trade 
would do well to bear in mind that with a certain amount 
of prejudice to live down in world markets, it is particularly 
important that importers should be able to rely upon the 
quality of the goods delivered. 


ROADMAKING IN MALAYA 


A new road 29 miles long, which allows vehicles to 
travel the whole way at 60 m.p.h., has now been completed 
in Malaya. It joins the towns of Temerloh and Maran in 
Pahang and shortens the distance between Kuala Lumpur and 
Kuantan on the east coast by 77 miles. 


Constructing the road has been far from easy, and 
General Templer, referring to the magnitude of the task, 
has described it as “a feat of engineering and a feat of 
endurance.” | 
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FOODSTUFFS, RAW MATERIALS AND INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION IN THE FAR EAST IN 1952 


Foodstuffs 


Production 


Production of foodstuffs in the Far East continued to 
increase during 1951/52, when ‘it reached a postwar peak 
and was slightly above the pre-war level. Output per head 
of population, however, was still below pre-war, and has 
been decreasing since 1949/50 if one excludes China. 


For food crops, substantial gains in 1951/52 over pre- 
vious years were registered for wheat, coarse grains, potatoes 
and root crops. Significant increases in output of wheat 
took place in India and Japan; of maize in India, Indonesia 
and the Philippines; and of barley in India, Japan and 


‘Korea (south). Although rice output increased in Burma, 


China, Indonesia and Thailand, decreases were recorded in 
Japan, Korea (south), Malaya and Pakistan. 


In spite of an increase in the production of agricultural 
raw materials following the Korean war boom, food pro- 
duction in certain countries, including mainland China, 
was either maintained or was increased by more intensive 
use of agricultural resources and labour; for example, an 
indication of this is the increased consumption of fertilizers 
in the region. Thus the production of non-food crops in- 
cluding fibres and rubber in the region increased by 5 per 
cent over 1950/51 and by 21 per cent over 1949/50, while 
food output increased only slightly. In Pakistan and India, 
jute acreage expanded by two fifths between 1950/51 and 
1951/52, whereas rice acreage declined slightly and wheat 
acreage remained virtually unchanged. In Indonesia, rubber 
production increased by 16 per cent and rice production 
by 8 per cent. 


During 1951/52, price relationships between food and 
non-food crops were undergoing a further change. Jute 
prices dropped rapidly with increased supply at the begin- 
ning of the season, then receded further during the first 
five months of 1952. Rubber prices in June 1952 were at 
their lowest level since the outbreak of the Korean war— 
a decline of about 50 per cent from the peak in February 
1951 but still far above the pre-Korean war levels. World 
market prices of most oils and oilseeds had declined material- 
ly from the high level reached around March 1951, although 
by May and June 1952 prices began to recover. On the 
cther hand, throughout most of 1951/52, prices of rice, 
wheat, other food grains and sugar were generally steady 
or increasing, although recently some grain prices declined 
on account of the larger crop prospect in the United States. 
In several countries, prices paid to producers of rice and 
cther food grains were raised in order to provide incentives 
for increased food production. India allowed a 3 per cent 
increase for rice at the beginning of 1952, thus raising 
the price to $94 per ton. In the three States of Indochina 
the price of rice at Saigon rose by 40 per cent between 
March 1951 and March 1952 to $139 per ton, whilst Japan in 
September 1952 raised the price of paddy to internal pro- 
ducers from $134 to $143 per ton. The Ceylon govern- 
ment increased the guaranteed price of rice from Rs, 9 to Rs. 
12 per bushel in the third quarter of 1951. In most rice 
exporting countries the internal procurement price is con- 
trolled and has remained nominally unchanged, 


The present price relationships and the great efforts that 
are being made to expand food production make it likely 
that with favourable weather conditions, food production in 
1952/53 will exceed that of 1951/52. 


Trade 


Although exports of foodstuffs from countries in the 
region continued to increase during 1951/52, they were still 
only 44 per cent in volume of pre-war level, mainly because 
of the slow recovery of rice production. Imports of food- 
stuffs into the region increased sharply in 1951/52 and al- 
most reached the pre-war level. The region continued to 
be a net importer of foodstuffs. 


The region continued to be a net exporter of aromatic 
crops and in 1951/52 the volume of net export exceeded 
the prewar level. Significant increases took place in 1951/52 
in exports of tea from India and Indonesia, and of tobacco 
from India and the Philippines. 


Although the disappointing output of rice in some of 
the main importing countries is intensifying the demand for 
rice in world markets, trade in rice has not expanded signi- 
ficantly in 1952. Of the main exporters, Thailand is pur- 
suing a cautious policy and has reduced its official estimate 
of available supplies. Burma’s liberal shipments in 1951 
reduced its carry-over considerably, so that this year’s in- 
creased crop may not be reflected in larger shipments. 
Pakistan has announced that it will have no exportable sur- 
plus, but is exchanging some rice for wheat from India; 
nor can Egypt be depended upon for supplies. The sustained 
large output in Europe and North America will thus be 
dcubly welcome. The United States and Italy are expected 
to increase their exports, and Spain and Portugal have 
recently joined the rank of exporters, if only on a modest 
scale. An unknown factor on the supply side is the extent 


of exports from the mainland of China in the second half of 
1952. 


The main increases in demand for rice have come from 
Japan and Indonesia; the Philippines have raised their im- 
port requirements by 35 per cent. Indian needs remain 
high, although unevenly distributed, for in some rice dis- 
tricts the monsoon has failed for the fifth consecutive year. 
Although the rise in purchasing power has been checked 
in Ceylon, Indonesia and Malaya by the sharp fall in the 
prices of their main export products, their effective demand 
for rice has not, so far, shown any sign of falling. 


The price of rice in international trade has continued 
to rise and the price differential between rice and wheat 
has widened. Under these conditions rice consuming coun- 
tries, in the region and elsewhere, took up their full wheat 
quota under the ‘international wheat agreement and total 
exports of wheat and wheat flour to 10 Far Eastern coun- 
tries from Argentina, Australia, Canada and the United 
States continued to increase during the first half of 1952 
to an annual rate almost double that of 1950. India’s in- 
crease in imports was partly made possible by the one mil- 
lion tons of wheat loan from the United States and 200,000 
tons under the Colombo Commonwealth Aid Plan. The year 
1952/53 will be the last year of the present wheat agree- 
ment and negotiations are taking place regarding the charac- 
ter of any new agreement. 


Exports of fats and oils from the region increased 
sharply in 1951 as compared with 1950, following the rapid 
price increases after the outbreak of the Korean war. A 
declining trend in prices began in the spring of 1951 and 
continued until April 1952, after which there was a moderate 
recovery. Partly as a result of this break in prices, ex- 
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ports of most fats and oils from countries of the region 
decreased in 1951/52. World consumer and industrial de 
mand in 1952/53 are likely to be well sustained by a high 
level of economic activity. However, the prospects for 


large world supplies are favourable so that a major rise in. 


world prices of fats and oils is unlikely in 1952/53. 


For the first time since the end of war, exportable tea 
supplies in 1951/52 were larger than world imports for cur- 
rent consumption. Production increased in the main ex- 
porting countries except Japan, where the crop was reduced 
by unfavourable weather. The slightly lower harvest in 
Northern India was more than counter-balanced by an ex- 
ceptionally large crop in the southern part of the country. 
Ceylon, which in 1950/51 produced a crop 42 per cent 
larger than prewar, again increased production by 3 per 
cent, and Pakistan harvested a record crop. Indonesia’s 
production rose to 62 per cent of pre-war, notwithstanding 
labour difficulties and the spread of blister blight disease. 


Actual export of tea during the first half of 1952 was, 
however, lower than in the first half of 1951, partly because 
of the decline in prices at the main auctions. Even so, 
prices during the 1952 season were still 150 to 200 per 
cent higher than pre-war. As production in 1952/53 is 
promising, prices may decline further. In Northern India, 
weather conditions have been favourable and total Indian 
production is likely to exceed the 1951/52 crop. In Ceylon, 
the campaign against blister blight is proceeding with a high 
degree of success. In Japan, production is likely to rise. 


On the demand side, the most important development 
is the end of tea rationing in the United Kingdom which 
will raise import requirements by about 50,000 tons a 
year as compared with recent years and by 30,000 tons as 
compared with pre-war. The efforts of tea-producing coun- 
tries to expand consumption in the United States and in 
European countries are likely to show slow but steady 
results. 


Consumption 


During 1951/52 there were some improvements in the 
energy value of the diet in many countries of the region, 
but the prewar level has still not been regained. The im- 
provement noted in food consumption in 1951/52 was 
partly due to the large import of foodstuffs. In 1951/52 
there was some recovery in India following the conditions 
of acute food stringency that prevailed in part of the country 
in the preceding year, with serious shortages still being 
reported from some areas. 


Food consumption in the region is about the lowest 
among the regions of the world, and the slow improvement 
_ in the average per capita supplies in many countries of the 
region seems to indicate that considerable effort will be 
needed if both the quantity and quality of per capita food 
supplies are not to remain at levels lower than in pre-war 
years. 


Within the region cereal and starchy foods still con- 
stitute the bulk of a quantitatively inadequate food supply. 
A recent survey in Ceylon shows that the diet is often in- 
adequate in terms of necessary calories and that under- 
nourishment is common among the population. In an appre- 
ciable number of families surveyed recently in India, the 
average daily calory intake was below 2,000 and, in a few 
cases, below 1,500. Even in countries in which calory 
levels are adequate the diet often does not contain enough 
protective food. Such unbalanced diets have deleterious 

effects on health and are responsible for the prevalence of 
various deficiency diseases. 


It is imperative that the per capita food consumption 
within the region be raised. The Sixth Session of the FAO 


FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC Review 


conference considered. an annual increase in world food pro- 
duction by one to two per cent in excess of the rate of 
world population growth (currently about 1 per cent) as 
& minimum necessary to achieve some improvement in nutri- 
tional standards. Nutritional requirements in many coun- 
tries of the region however are above effective demand. 


Food import, although small in relation to total food 
production, plays an important part in determining supplies 
in many countries. It is linked up with the ability of the 
countries to finance imports. This is especially so in view 
of the decline in export earnings of many raw material 
exporting countries of the region, and the increase in the 
price of rice. Even allowing for unrecorded production 
such as subsistence fishing, consumption of animal protein 
is so low that, were it doubled or trebled in the next ten 
years, it would still remain far below the present standards 
in advanced countries. However, livestock production can 
be increased in the long run without drawing on additional 
grain supplies, by culling herds, reducing diseases, and im- 
proving methods of breeding and feeding. In the years 
immediately ahead, it would be unwise to attempt to expand 
livestock output by methods that might diminish the supply 
of high energy foods. While avoiding competition for human 
food on the part of animals, the supply of animal protein, 
it is conservatively estimated, can be doubled in most coun- 
tries by improved production techniques without detriment 
to the output of food crops. There is also much scope 
for expanding fish production from inland sources, especially 
as the fish resources of the region are still far from being 
fully exploited. 


Country Reviews 


Major rice exporting countries 


Production of rice (paddy) continued to increase in 
major rice exporting countries in 1951/52. Rice production 
in Burma benefitted from greater internal security. Cur- 
rent yield exceeds prewar levels, as re-tultivation first ex- 
tends to better quality lands. In Thailand rice acreage in- 
creased in 1951/52 to about 42 per cent above prewar, 


though yields declined somewhat owing mainly to marginal - 


lands being brought under cultivation. In the three States 
of Indochina the area under rice cultivation has increased, 
though it still remains 5 to 10 per cent below prewar. 


The exportable surplus of the current crop of rice 
from these countries, however, will not significantly increase 
in 1952. In Thailand the Government planned to keep 
300,000 tons as a resefve stock within the country and 
allocated only 800,000 tons for export in the first ten 
months of 1952. Towards the end of the year 638,000 tons 
were allowed to be exported. In Burma, although the rice 
crop is larger this year, liberal shipments in 1951 from 
carry-over stocks will reduce the exportable surplus (on the 
assumption that it is intended to build up stocks to the 
previous level). Burma’s rice commitment up to June 1952 
is 663,000 tons, or one half of the oes surplus from 
the 1951/52 crop. 


Burma and Thailand continued to export rice mainly 
to countries of the region, and India and Indonesia’s share in 
Thailand rice exports is increasing. Indochina rice exports 
in prewar and early postwar years were mainly to countries 
outside the region but more recently, especially in 1952, 
greater rice exports have been made to countries within 
the region. 


The increase in the price of rice in international markets 
tended to stimulate rice production in the three States of 
Indochina, and peasants were reported to be expanding 
rice cultivation owing to the establishment of an agricultural 
service, seed research, mechanization and use of fertilizers, 
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In Thailand the producers do not have the full benefit of 
the high price of rice, owing to application of official ex- 
change rates for surrender of foreign exchange earned on 
rice export, although some benefit has accrued to them 
through the working of the inducement system. In Burma, 
in spite of the partial restoration of rice trade to private 
business, the control exercjsed by the State Agricultural 
Marketing Board as the sole buyer of rice for export has 
enabled it to keep the internal price of rice unchanged. 


Taking Burma’s internal price of rice as 100, internal 
prices elsewhere were roughly: Thailand 230, Egypt 280, 
India 310, Italy 330, U.S.A. 390, Japan 440, Indochina 
460, Pakistan 550 and Brazil 740. These indices do not 
measure relative incomes or well-being of the rice farmers 
in the various countries, as incomes are dependent both 
on the price received and on costs of production and on 
very many other factors as well. The indices merely show 
that although the world market price of rice is the same 
for all countries, there are large differences in internal 
prices. In the rice exporting countries of Burma and Thai- 
land, the internal price of rice is kept much below the 
external price, as a matter of marketing and fiscal policy. 
In other countries subsidies on impcrts explain the differ- 
ence, and there are also differences in costs of production 
as between the various countries. The disparity between 
the internal and the external prices of rice in Burma and 
Thailand suggests that, even if the international price 
should fall, at some future date, ne.ther cultivators’ in- 
comes nor production would suffer immediately. To the 
extent that government revenues are dependent in these two 
countries on profits from rice marketing, the governments’ 
financial position would be affected. In other countries rice 
output would be affected unless governments are willing to 
subsidize rice production. 


Raw material exporting countries 


The diversion of resources, especially labour, to the 
production of raw materials during the Korean war boom, 
affected the production of food in a few areas: At the same 
time raw material producing countries within the region in- 
creased their demand for foodstuffs as their incomes had 
risen; this additional demand increased their dependence on 
food imports from countries in the region and elsewhere. 
Rice and wheat imports into Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya and 
the Philippines rose substantially in 1951 and 1952, as com- 
pared with 1950. Wheat imports increased also because of 
the slow expansion of rice production in the major rice 
exporting countries of the region. 


In view of the scarcity of rice supplies and the rapid 
growth of population, both Ceylon and Malaya are keen 
on expanding domestic production. Some of the land re- 
clamation and irrigation projects undertaken in Ceylon are 
completed or are nearing completion. In Malaya, rice pro- 


‘duction in 1951/52 has been maintained at a relatively high 


level, which is 35 per cent above prewar. In Indonesia 


‘rice production is reported to have regained the prewar 


level but per capita supply remains well below this. Local 
shortages, due largely to disorganized marketing and dis- 
located transport, caused a steep rise in prices of rice and 
cther foods and led the Government to plan for increased 
import of rice in 1952. The Government also decided to 
pay heavy subsidies on imported rice and control domestic 
prices. In the Philippines, sugar output in 1951/52 came 
up to the prewar level, but exports have not yet reached 
the United States quota of 850,000 tons. Food production, 
though well above prewar levels, suffered a slight set-back 
in 1951/52 from typhoons and floods; and imports of rice 
were continued in order to check rising prices. 


Pakistan for the first time became a food deficit coun- 
try in 1952 and is stated to be requiring 400,000 tons of 
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foodgrain imports. Unfavourable weather resulted in lower 
production of rice and wheat, which necessitated both an | 
embargo on grain exports and intensive internal procure- 
ment for distribution to deficit areas. -Pakistan succeeded 
in negotiating a $15 million loan from the United States 
Export-Import Bank for the purchase of food imports. In 
the second half of 1952, negotiations were ‘proceeding to 
procure 150,000 tons of wheat on the open market in the 
United States. Pakistan had already secured or made ar- 
rangements for the import of 310,000 tons of wheat from 
the Soviet Union, India, Turkey, Syria and Egypt. Earlier 
in the year, the British Government had given timely aid 
by diverting to Karachi 9,000 tons of wheat en route to 
the United Kingdom from Australia. 


Pakistan’s food deficit, however, is unlikely to continue 
for long, in view of the fall in the prices of jute and cotton 
and the government’s policy of increasing foodgrain pro- 
duction, so that the country can expect to be self-sufficient 


in wheat and rice by the end of 1953. Given average 


weather conditions for grain production and effective con- 
trol over food distribution, Pakistan may once more have a 
surplus for export in 1953/54, after meeting the expanding 
requirements for domestic consumption. Australia has 
offered Pakistan as part of its allocation under the Colombo 
Plan £1% million worth of agricultural implements and 
electrical goods during 1952. Meanwhile, irrigation projects 
continue to be given high priority in Pakistan’s develop- 
ment plans. Two major schemes costing about Rs.300 
million, which have recently been approved, will bring 5 
million additional aeres under cultivation. 


In Ceylon and Malaya, even if the short-term pro- 
grammes for agricultural development are fully implemented, 
import demands for rice are unlikely to show any material 
decline by 1953/54. Indonesia’s agricultural programme 
continues to concentrate on measures most likely to bring 
immediate improvement in the production of food and ex- 
port crops. This, together with improvements in transport 
and marketing, may scale down imports of rice by 1953/ 
54. Per capita food availability in the Philippines has ex- 
ceeded the prewar level. With the financial assistance from 
the United States, the country appears to be on its way 
to achieving self-sufficiency in rice, and rehabilitation of 
production and trade in export crops. 


Food and raw material importing countries 


India and Japan continued to be largely dependent on 
wheat imports from outside the region. Japan obtained 
most of its rice supplies in 1950 and 1951 from Burma, 
Indochina and Thailand. In 1952, owing to the shortage 
of rice within the region, it has to supplement its food- 
grain requirements by rice imports from outside the region. 
In 1951/52 Japan produced almost 83 per cent of its total 
food supplies compared with 85 per cent prewar, despite 
a rapid increase in population in the last decade. This had 
been made possible mainly through slight under-milling of 
rice, restriction on industrial uses of food, and a somewhat 
lower consumption level. Japan’s agricultural development 
plans are designed to increase domestic food production in 
line with population growth. | 


In India, foodgrain production in 1951/52 suffered 
from drought in some important areas. Foodgrain imports 
in 1951 of 4.7 million tons, twice the volume of the pre 
ceding year, eased the internal supply situation and the 
year-end stocks were larger. Production of groundnuts de- 
clined, but sugar cane and tea output rose owmg to in- 


creased acreage and favourable growing conditions. 


Despite drought in 1951/52, procurement of foodgrains 
was more successful in 1952 than in the previous year. With 
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increased payments on internally procured grains, involving 
higher prices for farmers, marketable supplies and stocks 
in the hands of the Government increased. Millets have 
been decontrolled throughout India, while several deficit 
States have decontrolled some foodgrains. The food import 
target for 1952 is likely to be revised downwards from 
the target of 5 million tons previously fixed (including un- 
shipped balance of 1951 United States loan of one million 
tons of wheat). 

The Indian Planning Commission has given high priority 


to development of agriculture through completion of various — 
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large and small scale irrigation projects in the first Five- 
Year Plan, and aims to secure by 1955/56 additional pro- 
duction of 7.6 million tons of food grains, 1.2 million bales 
of cotton, 2 million bales of jute, and a substantial increase 
in output of sugar and oilseeds over the 1950 levels. These 
targets, if achieved, would increase domestic food produc- 
tion by 1955/56 by 16 per cent above that of 1949/50, 
while population is expected to increase only 9 per cent 
over that period. This would reduce India’s requirements 
of food imports, and relieve the food shortage, especially 
in rice, of other countries within the region. 


Raw Materials 


Prices of both agricultural and mineral raw materials 
rose rapidly in the Korean-war boom period and by 1951 
or 1952 had generally doubled compared with 1949 level. 
The steepest price rise was in rubber which at its peak 
level was five and a half times the 1949 level. The rise 
in prices of agricultural raw materials started earlier than 
that of minerals, and was more rapid; and the collapse 
of the boom affected them first, with the down-turn of prices 
occurring in the first or second quarters of 1951. With 
the exception of tin the rise in prices of minerals lasted 
longer, and in many cases the peak was reached only at 
the end of 1951 or in the first quarter of 1952. There 
were a few commodities, however, such as copper, iron ore 
and manganese ore, whose prices continued to increase 
throughout 1952. 


The increase in prices during the boom period stimu- 
lated production of both agricultural. and mineral raw 
materials. Regional output of jute in 1951/52 was about 
70 per cent, of rubber 26 per cent' and of cotton about 40 
per cent higher than in 1949/50. Output of minerals also 
reached levels 50 to 100 per cent above 1949, though in 
tin the expansion was much smaller (+10% at the peak). 
The most significant increases took place in the production 
of lead and zinc ore, and in refined sulphur in Japan. The 
increase in production of agricultural raw materials was 
made possible by a more intensive use of agricultural re- 
sources and to a limited extent by the diversion of re- 
sources from the production of foodstuffs. The expansion 
in mineral production was a continuation, in many coun- 
tries, of the postwar recovery. 


Inspite of the collapse of the Korean-war boom, prices 
of most raw materials towards the end of 1952 were still 
above the 1949 level; one of the exceptions is jute. Out- 
put of a number of primary materials has begun to decline 
in 1952 but in all cases it was still very much above the 
1949 level. 


Agriculteral Raw Materials 


Cotton 


Postwar cotton production in the region, though still 
below pre-war level, had improved. During 1951/52 pro- 
duction rose further to 1.6 million tons, with significant 
increases in mainland China, India and Pakistan where high 
prices at the planting season gave a stimulus. 


World cotton production for 1951/52, estimated at 35.4 
million bales, was the largest in postwar years and the second 
largest on record. The increase in supply, together with 
the subsiding of speculative demands, brought about a rapid 
decline in prices during 1951, and this was aggravated by 
a contraction in 1951/52 of ‘textile operations and cotton 
consumption, and by the accumulation of textile and ap- 
parel stocks at all levels from manufacturer to consumer. 
While traders reduced their orders, manufacturers redaced 


their commitments for cotton and the decline in cotton 
prices induced further caution with respect to new orders. 


It is not clear whether the recession will have dny 
great effect in India. Government controls have held down 
the price of Indian cotton (as well as prices of the end- 
products) so that the industry enjoys a strong competitive 
position in export markets, although the fall in textile prices 
in other countries has reduced its competitive advantage. 
In Japan, a large unsatisfied domestic market for textiles 
(rationing was abolished in Japan only in 1951) and sub- 
stantial military orders offset the fall in exports. 


As a result of the textile recession and the general 
uncertainty in the cotton market during 1951/52, trade in 
cotton (lint) of countries in the region decreased sharply 
during the second half of 1951 and in 1952. Exports of 
cotton from India and Pakistan fell substantially in the 
first half of 1952. During the first quarter of 1952 the 
cotton trade in Pakistan came practically to a standstill. 
Exports revived only when the Cotton Board revised its 
support policy and agreed to sell cotton at 10 per cent 
below the official minimum price. Im the second half of 
1952, the price support scheme was abolished. 


The 1952/53 season opened with a carry-over of 13.7 
million bales. Given a repetition of the 1951/52 volume 
of world production, total supply in 1952/53 would be about 
48 million bales—a record postwar supply. It appears how- 
ever that production is unlikely to be as large as in 1951/52, 
as price is less favourable to cotton planting. 


Jute 


Throughout the postwar era, jute and jute products 
have been in short supply, particularly in the first half 
of 1951 when prices reached a level 12 or 15 times the 
pre-war. With the harvesting of much larger crops in 
1951/52 supplies became plentiful while demand decreased; 
prices in consequence dropped. 


Both Pakistan and India expanded their jute acreage 
by 35-40 per cent in 1951/52, resulting in a ¢rop of over 
11 million bales. This was the first time since 1940 that 
production had exceeded the pre-war level. Yields in Paki- 
stan were about average. In India yields, although slightly 
higher than last year, were still markedly lower than in 
earlier postwar years, owing to the extension of acreage 
outside West Bengal into areas less suited to, or less ex- 
perienced in, jute cultivation. 


With more raw jute, mills in Calcutta extended their 
operations in December 1951. On account of weak United 
States demand, hessian manufacture was relatively unpro- 
fitable and one eighth of the Hessian looms remained sealed. 
As larger output of sacking could not be absorbed, the 
Calcutta mills reverted to 42% beer week at the end of 
March. 


To encourage exports, the Indian Government halved 


the export duty on hessian in February 1952 and subse- 
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‘ quently abolished quotas on exports of gunnies to soft 


currency markets. Even so the Caltutta industry was being 
undersold by European mills ‘which increased their exports 
significantly to the United Kingdom, the United States and 
other markets. In the United Kingdom, notable improve- 
ments haye taken place in the productivity of the Dundee 
industry and more ample supply of raw jute has made 
possible the abandonment of rationing. To strengthen the 
competitive position of India’s jute mills, the export duty 
on both hessian and sacking was further reduced in May 
1952. | 


Because of the large domestic crop and reduced demand 
for jute products, Calcutta mills have not been taking up 


their full quota (2.5 million bales for the season) of Pakistan 


jute. Shipments from Pakistan overseas, which in 1950/51 
regained the pre-war level of exports from the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent, were also smaller in 1951/52. 


With falling exports, prices in Pakistan receded sharply 
in the early months of 1952. In March, the Government 
announced a new schedule of minimum prices for loose jute, 
at which the Jute Board expressed its willingness to buy. 
As prices showed signs of falling further, especially in the 
Calcutta market, the Pakistan minimum price was reduced 
by about 26 per cent at the end of June 1952. 


Pakistan had 97 per cent of the licensed area planted 
in 1951/52, but at the time of planting in 1952/53 
jute prices were less ‘favourable than _ rice prices 
and plantings were reported to be no higher than in the 
previous season. In addition, the Government announced 
in 1952 its intention to reduce substantially the area under 
jute. In India, the area planted in 1952/53 is expected 
to be less than in 1951-52: But given favourable weather 
conditions production should be adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of jute factories and a recurrence of the very 
high prices of raw jute, which had prevailed in previous 
years, seems unlikely. Such high prices had greatly encou- 
raged the displacement of jute at both the raw material 
and manufactured goods stages. [Illustrative of this was the 
increasing use of paper as a packing material in the United 
States. With the fall in prices of raw jute in 1952 to 
levels below those prevailing in 1949, jute is likely to re- 
place substitutes and the consumption of jute is likely to 
increase. 
Silk 

‘Silk production in Japan continued to increase during 
1951/52 to 11,400 tons (machine reeled) which was 15 per 
cent greater than in the preceding season though only a third 
of pre-war production. In spite of the increase in recent 
production, Japan’s export of silk, after an increase in 1950 
declined in 1951 and 1952, owing partly to the increase in 
domestic consumption. 


Rubber 


The price of rubber, like that of many other raw 
materials, fluctuated violently during and after the Korean 
war boom. After reaching a peak in the first quarter 
of 1951, it continued to decline during the first half of 
1952. Mainly as a result of this'price fall a drop of some 
140,000 tons (7 per cent) is expected in natural rubber 
production in 1952; the loss of output is almost entirely 
on account of small holders, 


As for synthetic rubber, the United States Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has been directed to produce 
GR-S rubber at an annual rate of not less than 600,000 
tons until, in addition to satisfying all other requirements, 
a Government stock of at least 75,000 tons has been ac- 
cumulated. When this point is reached, production of 
GR-S rubber may be allowed to fall, but to not less than 
450,000 tons annually, and only with a corresponding in- 
crease of GR-S stocks up to at least 122,000 tons. Limited 
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exports of synthetic rubber from the United States are 
now taking place. 


Total world consumption is expected to be about 
the same in 1952 as in 1951. The removal of restrictions 
on the use of rubber in the United States is not expected 
to have any appreciable effect on the relatively low Ievel 
of natural rubber consumption there, in view of the price 
advantage enjoyed by synthetic rubber early in 1952. How- 
ever, the sharp fall in natural rubber prices has narrowed 
the margin and recent statistics of rubber consumption in 
the United States during the month of August to November 
show that American manufacturers are now using a greater 
proportion of natural rubber as compared with the synthetic 
product than earlier in the year. The extent to which com- 
petition between the two products can take place is limited 
by the requirement that at least 510,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber (450,000 GR-S and 60,000 butyl) must be consumed. 
This amounts to about 22 per cent of total world con- 
sumption of both natural and synthetic rubber. 


The excess of production over consumption, estimated 
at 308,000 tons in 1952, is considerably smaller than in 
the previous year. For natural rubber, it is 300,000 tons 
in 1952 as against 380,000 tons in 1951. The United States 
stockpiling programme is nearing completion, however, and 
purchasing is on a decreasing scale, while lower grade rub- 
ber is gradually being rotated out of the stockpile. The 
outlook for rubber, therefore, remains uncertain. 

In view of the uncertainties in the rubber situation, 
the International Rubber Study Grotp resolved to establish 
a Working Party “to consider whether measures designed 
to prevent burdensome surpluses or serious shortages of 


Tubber are necessary and practicable; to prepare drafts of 


any agreements required to implement such measures; and 
to report back to the Study Group as soon as possible.” | 


Tobacco 


Production of tobacco in the Far East declined in 
1951/52, as a result of a decrease in area under cultivation. 
Generally speaking, yields in 1951/52 were not very different 
from previous years, although they continued to be below 
pre-war levels. During the current year significant in- 
creases in production took place in China (Taiwan), Indo- 
china and the Philippines and, to a lesser extent, in Ceylon 
and Thailand. In India production continued to decline, 
mainly because of the decrease in the area under the crop. 
Countries with larger outputs tended to increase their ex- 
ports in 1951/52. 


Mineral Raw Materials 


Iron ore 


Prices of iron ore increased during 1950/51, mainly 
owing to the increase in prices of iron and steel products 
in world markets. The rate of increase in prices for iron 
ore, however, was not as rapid as that for other metallic 
minerals, especially tin. The increase in prices brought 
about an increase in output in the Philippines, Malaya, Japan 
and Hongkong. Statistics of India’s 1952 production are 
not available, but judging from the increase in output in 
1951 and from the increase in iron ore exports in 1952, 
production seems to have advanced. 


The increase in demand for iron ore came mainly from 
Japan where rapid progress was recorded in the iron and 
steel industry: the production of pig iron and steel ingots 
in 1951 registered an increase of approximately 100 per 
cent over 1949, and this expansion continued till the middle 
of 1952. 


Japan’s increased demand for iron ore was partly met 
by an increase in domestic iron ore production although 
the main supply came from imports which in 1951 were 
more than double the level in 1950; imports continued at 
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high levels in 1952. They came mainly from Hongkong, | 


the Philippines, India, Malaya, the United States and Canada, 
India’s ‘position as a supplier of iron ore will be further 
improved as new iron ore deposits to the extent of 930 
million tons have been located in the Madras and Madhya 
Pradesh states, thus bringnig the total reserves of iron ore 
to 10,000 million tons. 


Tungsten 


A fairly rapid increase in wo. production of tungsten 
was recorded in 1951 and in 1952, but the shortage of 
tungsten increased as demand expanded more rapidly. In 
the region, especially in Burma. and Korea, the improve- 
ment in output was slow. In China mainland, output is 


reported to have reached in 1950 76 per cent of the “pre-- 


liberation” peak and in 1951 80 per .cent. 


Although tungsten was in short supply, prices did not 
increase as rapidly as for certain other minerals owing to 
allocations by the “Tungsten Molybdenum Committee” of 
the International Materials Conference.. Furthermore, in 
the committee’s recommendation for allocation for the third 
quarter of 1951, an arrangement was introduced whereby 
the spot purchase price of tungsten was not to be less than 
$55 and not higher than $65 f.o.b. per short ton. Although 
one participating country was unable to agree to this pro- 
posal and as this price arrangement was not continued, 
there has, in practice, been a considerable degree of stability 
of tungsten prices in the first half of 1952 owing to the 
general adoption of long-term contracts at prices ranging 
between $60 and $65. 


Manganese 


With the increase in prices, manganese ore output in 
India expanded from 900,000 tons in 1950 to 1.3 million 
tons in 1951. Judging from the further increase in exports 
of manganese ore from India, it seems likely that production 
has been rising during 1952. Exports from India con- 
tinued to be directed mainly to the United States but also 
to the United Kingdom, west Germany and Japan. Larger 
supplies from India and higher output elsewhere have helped 
to ease the world shortage of manganese in 1952. 


India’s position as a major supplier of manganese ore 
will be improved as a result of field work undertaken by 
the Geological Survey in Orissa which is expected to yield 
over a million tons of manganese deposits. 


In the Philippines manganese production decreased con- 
tinually from 32,739 tons in 1948/49 to 18,950 tons in 
1951/52, owing to lack of suitable ore. 

Tin 

In 1948, world tin production exceeded consumption 
and the gap widened in 1949. The outbreak of the Korean 
war increased both stockpiling demands and commercial con- 
sumption of tin so that in 1950 the excess supply was re- 
duced compared with 1949; commercial stocks of tin also 
declined. The price of tin rose rapidly, reaching its peak 
in February 1951 when the price was about twice that in 
the first half of 1950 and almost two and a half times the 
average of 1949. Under the stimulus of higher price in- 
creases the region’s production of both tin-in-concentrates 
and tin metal increased during the second half of 1950. The 
expansion resulted from the working of lower grade ground 
and marginal mines, rather than from new investment for 
the development of hitherto untapped resources; as the 
Korean-war boom was too short a duration to serve as a 
stimulus for increased prospecting and investment. 

In order to stabilize prices, two international con- 
ferences were held in 1950 and in 1951 but no agreement 
was reached between the producer and consumer countries. 

Towards the end of the first quarter of 1951, how- 
ever, the monopolization of U.S. imports by the govern- 
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ment through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the ~ 


decrease in stockpiling demand and also in commercial con- 
sumption of tin in the United States caused tin prices to 
fall rapidly from February to August 1951. 


In 1952, tin prices were levelling off at higher levels 
than those at which they had stood before the Korean war. 
A measure of price stability was secured by the two long- 
term tin agreements which the United States concluded 
with Indonesia on the one hand and with the United 
Kingdom and Malaya on the other. In these agreements 
prices had been fixed at an equivalent of £965 per ton 
“in London, 


Regional tin output, which contracted when prices fell 
during 1951, was stimulated again by the firmer price ten- 
dency and the greater stability secured by these agree- 
ments. 


Copper, lead and zinc 


These metals were in short supply in 1950 and 1951, 
and copper and zine have been subject to allocations by 
the Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee of the International 
Materials Conference since 1951. During these two years 
the prices of all these metals rosé rapidly, but in early 1952 
prices first for lead and later for zine fell as more supplies 
became available. .Copper has continued to be in short 
supply, with further price increases during 1952 (9 months). 


When the supply position of zine eased, international 


zinc allocations for the second quarter were suspended 
by the International Materials Conference in the last week 
of May and no further allocations were made for the third 
quarter. With the improvement in lead supplies, trading 
in lead on the London Metal Exchange was permitted in 
October 1952 after a suspension of 13 years. In the free 
transactions, prices slumped to £111 per ton as against 
the control rate of £131 at which the metal was pegged 
-prior to decontrol. Free dealings in zine will be resumed 
in London at the beginning of January 1953. 


Under the stimulus of price increases, production of 
copper, lead and zinc within the region increased in 1951 and 
in 1952, as prices were still above pre-Korean-war levels. 
In Japan internal prices of these metals were above those 
prevailing in the world market. For copper, this has meant 
that although the International Materials Conference fixed 
Japan’s export quota for the third and fourth quarters of 
1952 at 4,100 and 3,400 tons respectively, not a single ton 
had been exported by November—in view of the high 
prices offered by Japanese smelters. In the case of lead 
and zinc, even though Japan’s prices were reduced, as a 
result of the turn in market conditions, the internal price 


level, which was still above the world level, made exports 
difficult. 


Although India is a producer of these metals it relies 


_on substantial imports for its requirements. The Inter- 


national Materials Conference allocated to India 8,550 tons 


of copper and 6,500 tons of zinc for the second quarter of 


1952.. India, which.at present produces only refined copper, 
will begin producing electrolytic copper in conjunction wit 
the production of silver some time in 1954. | 


Sulphur | 


The world shortage of sulphur continued in 1951 and 
in the first half of 1952. In the second half of 1952 the 
shortage was less serious and the Sulphur Committee of 
the International Materials Conference allocated 3.3 million 
tons of sulphur which was about 251,000 tons more than 
was available in the first half of 1952. For the first time 
also, the new allocations allowed a few countries enough 


sulphur to build up their depleted stocks. In the opinion 
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_ of the conference, as the result of its sulphur allocations 


since July 1951, “consumption has been virtually brought into 
line with production and the severe drain on stocks halted.” 

Within. the region Japan is the only significant pro- 
ducer of sulphur, while both India and, Japan are im- 
portant consumers. Japanese production of refined sul- 
phur and gypsum imcreased rapidly in 1951 and reached a 
peak towards the end of the year. In 1952, the rate of 
increase declined and sulphur production practically levelled 


Industrial 


Industrial production in the region is concentrated in 
Japan, India and China. Large. additions to industrial 
output are reported from mainland China. In Japan and 
India, however, there have been some signs of a slowing 
down of industrial activity. The increase in output-observed 
in both countries in the preceding year continued in 1952, 
but at a diminishing pace; and by the spring or early sum- 
mer the rising curve of production had levelled off to a 
more or less horizontal course. As far as the other coun- 
tries of the region are concerned, there are no indications 
that the recent recessive tendencies in international trade 
have interrupted the policies of establishing industries or 
of developing transport and power facilities as a basis of 
industrial growth. Thus taking the region as a whole, the 
general picture in 1952 has been one of continuing, though 


“uneven, advance. 


China: In the mainland very large and continued in- 
creases are reported, over the whole field of production. 
The information is however not presented in the conven- 
tional statistical form. It consists throughout of statements 
of percentage or proportional increases against base figures 
for the year of “liberation” (1949). Thus, official figures 
show a rapid increase in basic industries during the period 
1949 to 1952, e.g. power from 72 to 115, and coal from 
45 to 90, pig iron from 11 to 104, steel ingots from 16 
to 155, rolled steel from 18 to 167. Increases in consumer 
goods industries during the same period are also stated to 
have been notable, for example, cotton yarn from 72 to 144, 
cotton cloth from 73 to 161, cigarettes from 83 to 145 and 
wheat flour from 78 to 106. The year 1949, the year of 
“liberation,” marked however a very low level of economic 
activity in mainland China. 


Increases in industrial production are especially marked 
in the Northeast, the heart of industrial China, where state 
enterprises now predominate. In other parts of China state 
enterprises have extended in scope, although private enter- 
prises under government control are still functioning. Such 
control takes the form of allocation of raw materials and 
of transport facilities as well as production for government 
orders. 


The. rapid increase in production as represented by the 
official figures may be accounted for by a number of factors 
of which the most important are the restoration of internal 
peace and order, the rehabilitation of transport especially 
railways, and the application of competitive methods as a 
spur to both workers and firms, 


Industrial production in Taiwan also increased in 1952 
compared with 1951 for many products, especially coal, 
power, fertilizers, cement and salt; the output of sugar, 
however, declined. | 


Japan: Japan’s industrial expansion in the years up 
to 1951 was mainly supported by the increase in private 
investment and in exports, while consumption was lagging 
behind. In the course of 1951 these expansionary forces 
weakened. Exports ceased to make further advance, and 
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out during the first eight months of the year. India, which 
relies on imports for its supply of sulphur, was able to 
obtain its minimum requirements for - essential industries 
after having joined the Sulphur Committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. India was allocated 30,000 
tons for the period July-December 1952. This was expected 
to help the Indien sulphuric acid industry which had suffered 
from inadequate supplies of sulphur in the last few years 
causing its output to be much below capacity. ) 


Production 


after a period of uncertainty declined sharply in the second 
and third quarters of 1952. Investment activity also de- 
celerated after the late autumn of 1951 (except in power 
development and shipbuilding) and output of investment 
industries began to contract, partly on account of declining 
exports. On the other hand, there has been some increase 
in public or semi-public investment and in government ex- 
penditure on “national security,” as well as an increase in 
personal consumption. As a result of these conflicting ten- 
dencies, some industries show more or less pronounced out- 
put losses, while others, particularly consumer industries 
serving the home market, have continued to gain ground. 
The net effect on total industrial production has been a 
slackening in the rate of growth, between, roughly, mid- 
1951 and mid-1952., 


India: The year 1951 and the early part of 1952 saw a 
relatively large expansion of industrial production in India, 
with basic materials, engineering and chemical industries 
in the forefront. Better raw material supplies, capacity 
extensions and permitted increases in various controlled 
prices stimulated production which reached a peak level 
in April 1952. Since then there has been a slightly reces- 
sionary tendency, extending not only to export industries 
(particularly jute manufacturing) but to a fairly wide range 
of producer and consumer industries serving the home mar- 
ket. The slackening is probably attributable to more cautious 
buying both on the part of firms and of consumers who have 
taken a “wait and see” attitude after the severe break in 
Indian commodity markets in February and March. 


Fuel and Power 


The region’s share in world coal production shows a 
heartening increase from 5.9 per cent during the first half 
of 1951 to 6.9 per cent during the first half of 1952, and 
indicates that the rate of increase in production within 
the region exceeds that in the rest of the world by a signi- 
ficant margin. 


The contribution of the region to world production of 
petroleum is still low but it is rising, and there are in- 
dications that in the course of the next few years the rate 
of increase will be accelerated. 


The fall in the region’s share of electricity production 
from the second half of 1951 is partly due to the effects 
of abnormal weather conditions on the output of hydro- 
electric power, principally in Japan (which has three-quarters 
of the electric power capacity of the region) and secondly 
in India, but it is also a fact that the rate of electric 
power development outside the region is higher than within 
the region, | 


Coal 


Coal production in the region (excluding mainland 
China) in the first half of 1952 was about 15 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1951, owing to 
increased output of Japan and India, though the recovery 
of minor producers, such as Viet-Nam and Korea (south), 
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was a marked feature. Production in July and August was 
about 10 per cent below that for the first half of 1952, and 
may indicate a reversal of the trend. 


The year began in Japan with market and colliery 
stocks reduced to about 1 million tons, a quarter of the 
available market stocks at the beginning of the Korean war. 
In the meantime, monthly production had risen to a postwar 
peak of 4.3 million tons on the average of the first quarter 
ef 1952. The effects of the rationalisation in the preceding 
period continued to be felt; output per worker was still 
rising, though it had not yet reached pre-war levels. Mean- 
while, industrial demand declined and market. and colliery 
stocks increased rapidly (by some 35 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1952). The decline in demand and increase in 
stocks continued and were intensified in the second quarter; 
though the production of coal fell to an average of slightly 
less than 4 million tons per month for the second quarter, 
and to 3.5 million in August. Market stocks were over 2.2 
million tons in June, and were estimated to have risen to 
over 2.5 million tons by August. 


Government policy since 1951 has been to encourage 
the substitution of heavy fuel oil for coal. The present 
decline in the demand in Japan relates principally to the 
home-produced low-grade coals. High grade coals must still 
be imported; but these foreign coals which have been chiefly 
relied on during the recent period to replace coals from 
mainland China have recently been considerably reduced 
in price. 


The course of the development was broadly the same 
in India. The production of coal in the first quarter of 
1952 (with a monthly average of 3.2 million tons) was 
considerably above the rate of production in 1951 (monthly 
average just under 3 million tons). This high rate of pro- 
duction was maintained in April and May, but declined 
in June, July and August, 


Distribution continues to present serious problems. A 
recurrent theme of comment in India has been the extent 
of the dependence of industries on coal supplies, and the 
dependence of coal supplies on improvement in transport. 
The improvements of recent years in the provision and 
handling of railway waggons do not seem to be sufficient; 
the continued accumulation of pithead stocks is partly 
attributable to this cause. In claims for transport priority, 
coal competes sharply with other commodities, especially 
food grains. It is estimated that proper provision for the 
carrying of coal would mean devoting to that purpose one 
fifth of all the waggons available on first class railways. 


In China mainland, great increases in the output of coal 
are reported, these being attributed largely to the enthusiasm 
of the workers, and also to the introduction of Soviet 
methods of work-planning, 


In Taiwan, coal mining has been given special attention 
by the Government and the foreign assistance agencies, 
since lack of coal, high cost of production and high market 
price have been serious weaknesses in the island’s economy. 
Production has recently increased, but costs have also 
increased, and the price of coal has recently risen more 
than other prices. 


The output in Viet-Nam for the first quarter of 1952, 
with a monthly average of 67,000 tons, was much above the 
corresponding quarter of 1951 (monthly average 48,000). 
The output reached 89,000 tons in March 1952, 
a postwar record, but still much below pre-war levels 
(monthly average was 195,000 tons in 1938). Exports were 
increased in the first half of 1952. In the second quarter, 
the monthly production figures fell off from the high level 
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of March (April 78,000 tons, May 68,000 tons), but the 


period as a whole shows a marked improvement. 


The Government of Pakistan has stressed the need for 
mine-owners in Baluchistan to develop and modernise their 
operations. Though production of coal increased very con- 
siderably in the first half of 1952, official statements have 
suggested that the prospects of oil development in Pakistan 
are relatively favourable, and that oil fuel would be sub- 
stituted for coal as far as possible. Meanwhile, the expert 
surveys recently concluded have established the existence of 
considerable lignite deposits in both East and West Pakistan. 


In Thailand also, it is planned to develop the use of 
lignite fuel, in which a beginning has been made, 


In Burma, preliminary work continued in the Kalewa 
area, where it is intended to exploit the newly-discovered 
deposits of low-grade coal. 


Petroleum 


The advance of production in Brunei continues to be 
striking. It is reported that during the first two months 
of 1952 a record output of 14,000 tons a day was reached 
in the Seria field. A new agreement was signed in June 
between the operators and the Government of Sarawak, 
clarifying the tax and royalty obligations of the company. 


In Indonesia, the 1951 level of output was slightly 
exceeded during the first half of 1952. The output in July 
and August was maintained at a high level and reached 
728,000 and 708,600 tons respectively. There was slow 
progress towards formal agreements between the Govern- 
ment and foreign interests on the question of the latter’s 
status, but both parties collaborated effectively in practical 
matters, especially in the development of new production. 


The opening, in July, of the third distillation unit of the 
refinery at Balikpapan completed the rehabilitation of that 
installation. Refinery output at Balikpapan was about 6,000 
tons a day in the middle of 1952, but was expected to rise 


to nearly 7,000 tons a day. The present crude oil pro-. 


duction of the district (about 70,000 tons per month, or 
half the prewar) is insufficient to occupy this refinery 
fully; the possibility is envisaged that it may serve a much 
wider district, since fields in the Balikpapan area are to 
some extent “drying out.” 


Rehabilitation at Tarakan, where wartime destruction 
was very great, had also been nearly completed; by June 
1952, 463 wells were in production, compared to 475 in 
1942, some 300 of which were totally destroyed during the 
war. 


Production in the Minas field (Central Sumatra) began 
in April. Plans were made in the middle of the year for 
the rehabilitation of the North Sumatra fields. The erection 
of a large drum factory at Tjilatjap was planned, and 
machinery for this was received in April. 


In Japan, production of crude petroleum continues 
evenly at a rate somewhat below prewar, though consump- 


-tion is now considerably above prewar: -The refinery capaci- 


ty has however been increased, and is expected to cower 
20 per cent of the country’s requirements of finished petro- 


‘leum products in 1952. The supply position eased con- 


siderably in the early part of 1952; by which time “black- 
market” prices were hardly above official rates. . 


In the region generally, present plans mean that an 
increasing proportion of requirements will be refined locally 
in future years. The Philippines, which produce no petro- 
leum, may become another centre of this activity for South 
Asia. The construction of a refinery was planned to begin 
in September 1952 to be completed in two years, at an outlay 
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of $20 million. Plans for refineries in Bombay and Chit , 


tagong have also been discussed. 


In Pakistan, experimental drillings are continuing in 
both the Eastern and the Western parts of the country. 


Electric Power 


Production of electricity increased throughout the re- 
gion in the first half of 1952. After the passing of the 
abnormal droughts which affected both Japan and India in 
the preceding months, and with the completion of new pro- 
ductive capacity, the supply of electricity increased in the 
early part of 1952. ' 


In Japan, the production in the second half of 1951 
was severely affected by unusual weather conditions, but 
recovery was rapid after the New Year. Government plans 
for hydroelectric development are on a very large 
scale. In June a law “for the acceleration of electric 
power resources development” was passed. Under this law, 
the Electric Power Resources Development Company. was 
established on 16 September, to develop electric power in 
areas where private companies are inadequate. Over one 
half of the authorized capital of 100 billion yen is expected 
to be government-subscribed. 


In India, similarly, cuts imposed by the irregularity 
of the monsoon weather were discontinued, and new capacity 
came into operation, so that the first half of 1952 showed 
more electricity generated than in the corresponding period 
of 1951. The increased availability of electricity for rural 
use is a recent feature in India. The growth of tube-well 
irrigation in the United Province is sustained by power 
drawn from the Ganga canal stations. Other states in 
India have also tube-well programmes. The first of the 
new electricity generating stations under the plan, at Bokaro, 
will come into operation in 1953. 


Generating capacity in Pakistan now totals nearly 
100,000 KW, or about double the capacity at the time of 
the Partition, but is well below industrial needs. The deve- 
lopment programme includes large hydroelectric projects. 


Production in mainiand China is reported to have in- 
creased from 72 per cent of the “pre-liberation peak’ in 
1949 to an expected high of 115 per cent in 1952. In 
Taiwan, output shows a steady increase. Rehabilitation is 
declared to have been completed and a five-year expansion 
programme instituted, the aim of which is to raise output 
by 1957 to about double the present level. 


The increase in the production of electricity in Korea 
(south) resulted partly from better weather conditions, but 
is mainly attributable to rehabilitation and renovation. In- 
dustrial consumption, at about 7 million KWH per month 
at present, is less than one-third of what it was four years 
ago. The increased availability of electric power is ex- 
pected to stimulate the further restoration of industrial 
production. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Iron and Steel 

The iron and steel industry is concentrated in Japan, 
India and China, with limited production in other countries. 
During the second quarter there was a slight fall in total 
Indian production and in the production of finished steel 
in Japan, 


In Japan the industry is actively engaged in the 
modernization programme for the purpose of reducing costs 
of production through replacement of existing old style by 
up-to-date equipment. It is anticipated that upon comple- 
tion of the programme in 1954, Japan would attain a pro- 
duction of 5.4 million tons of pig iron, 5 million tons of 
steel and 400,000 tons of special steel, and would be able 


— 
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—o— both probable domestic and foreign demand at lower 
prices. 


In pre-war years China used to constitute the major 
market for Japan’s iron and steel products, but recently 
Australia, Argentina, Pakistan, etc. have become more im- 
portant as potential customers, 


The industry’s position with respect to raw materials, 
including iron ore and coking coal, has been adversely 
affected by increased freight charges and suspension of 
supply from mainland China. Of the total estimated re- 
quirement of 6 million tons of iron ore for 1952, it is 
planned to import 5 million tons including 1.9 million tons 
from the United States and Canada, 1 million tons each 
from the Philippines and Malaya and smaller quantities 
from India and Hongkong. In the meantime, Japan has 
been exploring the possibility of developing iron ore re- 
sources in India, Indonesia, Malaya and the Philippines. 
Japan also requires for the current year 3 million tons 
of coking coal for metallurgical use. While imports from 
the United States have tended to decline, a contract for 1 
million tons from India is reported to have been concluded. 


India produces less than 2 million tons of pig iron and 
over 1 million tons of finished steel per year. There is 
a proposal to increase the output of the three existing units 
by about 500,000 tons of finished steel in the next 4 or 5 
years. The Government of India is actively engaged in 


planning the installation of new units in collaboration with 


Japan and the United States, possibly also with the assistance 
of a loan from the International Bank, 


In the mainland of China, the iron and steel industry 
is concentrated in the Northeast. According to reports, 
the annual output of iron and steel has now increased by 
about 8 times the production of 3 years ago. Comparing 
1952 figures with those of recorded peak years, the output 
of pig iron was expected to be 4 per cent greater, steel 
ingots 55 per cent greater and steel materials 67 per cent 
greater. 


Among other countries of the region the Philippines 
has a number of small units for the melting and rolling 
of scrap. One of the plants has 3 electric furnaces for 
making steel from scrap and a newly installed merchant 
bar and rod mill. The Government has placed orders in 
the United States for a new steel plant, which is expected 
to come into operation early next year. In Burma there are 
at present small rolling mills with a capacity ranging from 
400 to 800 tons per year. The Government plans to erect 
a small iron and steel plant with a capacity of about 
16,000 tons annually. Tenders for machinery have been 
called for to process her large resources of scrap. Pakistan 
has advanced plans for the construction of additional elec- 
tric furnaces with an annual capacity of about 15,000 tons 
to make billets from remeltable scrap and supply the 
existing foundries. It is also planned to establish a new 
hand bar mill with an annual capacity of 30,000 tons to 
supplement the existing rolling mill capacity, a part of 
which is of the older type. Thailand has a small iron and 
steel industry producing about 350 tons of bars per month 
at Tha Luang, Saraburi Province. The Government is pro- 
moting plans for the construction of an iron smelting 
works in the Northern province of Phrae, and for the pro- 
duction of 100 tons of finished steel shapes daily. In 
Indonesia, there are plans for the establishment in central 
Java of a steel manufacturing unit with a plant to utilize 


the country’s scrap iron resources to the extent of about 


30,000 tons annually. In Ceylon the Government has under 
consideration plans to establish a plant to manufacture pig 
iron and steel. It is expected to produce about 18,000 to 
25,000 tons annually of merchant sections, bars, rods, hoop 
iron, belts, nuts, wood screws, etc. Though tenders have 
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been called for and the Government have approved the, 


scheme in principle, further action on the project has been 
deferred pending consideration of the International Bank 
Mission’s report. 


Cement 


Changes in the demand for cement and in the output 
of the industry are a good index of changes in the volume 
of constructional activity. 


‘In Japan, which is the leading producer of cement in 
the region, monthly average output during the first half 
of 1952 (572,000 tons) was at a somewhat lower rate than 
in the last quarter of 1951 (604,000 tons). Exports have 
fallen, and constructional activity in Japan has not ex- 
panded further since 1951. The industry is keenly aware 
of the possibility of over-production, but expects that the 
growth in public investment will provide new outlets. 


In the mainland of China, taking the “pre-liberation” 
peak as the base, output is stated to have risen from the 
low level of 31 in 1949 to 66 in 1950 and to 107 in 1951 
and is expected to reach 148 in 1952. The rapid increase 
in demand, to which output responded, arose mainly from 
extensive construction work in dyke and dgm building for 
flood prevention and irrigation, as well as from other public 
construction projects. 


In India, average monthly output in 1952 (295,000 
tons for January to August) was well above the average 
for 1951 (271,000 tons). 


In Pakistan, the output of cement, mostly from West 
Pakistan, increased from the February low of 38,000 tons 
to 51,000 tons in March and 50,000 tons in April, as com- 
pared with the monthly average of 42,000 tons in 1951. 
In view of increasing demand, the Government has proposed 
to install three more factories of 400 tons daily capacity 
each in West Pakistan, and has advanced loans to the Chatak 
factory in East Pakistan to double its present capacity of 
60,000 tons per year. 


In other countries where production is at a low level, 
the first half of 1952 witnessed the launching of govern- 
ment plans to expand existing capacity or erect new plants. 
In Ceylon, the Kankesanturai State Cement Factory, with 
a present producing capacity of 65,000 tons per year, is 
expected to increase its capacity to 90,000 tons, to meet 
the country’s consumption requirement of double the pre- 
sent capacity. In Indonesia, a proposal was presented to 
the Export-Import Bank for the building of a new cement 
factory near Sourabaya, to supplement the production of 
the Pudang cement factory. In the Philippines the cement 
output during the first eight months of 1952 averaged 
26,700 tons which was slightly in excess of the average 
output of 25,200 tons in 1951. A new up-to-date portland 
cement factory in Guimaras Island was opened in April. 
The demand is increasing owing to government attempt 
to speed up its public works rehabilitation programme. In 
Thailand, in addition to the Thai Cement Company in 
Bangkok which has a daily producing capacity of 460 tons, 
the Government has approved the construction in 1953 of a 
new plant at Tha Luang in Saraburi Province, with a daily 
producing capacity of 600 tons, primarily to manufacture 
cement for the Chainat Dam and other projected hydro- 
electric installations. 


Machinery 

Machinery industry in the region is confined to Japan, 
India and China. In Japan the index of engineering pro- 
duction, with 1934-36 as the base, rose to the peak of 183 
in the second half of 1951, from which it fell to 170 in 
the first half of 1952 owing to a decline in overseas demand, 
reduced domestic investment and shortage of power. This 
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decline of output applied to machinery and electrical equip- 
ment, but not to the production of transport equipment. 


Among other items, production of machine tools has 
suffered a drastic decline from its war-time peak. In 1951 
production was not more than 9,100 units (4,600 tons in 


weight) as compared with the war-time peak of over 60,000 
units. Manufacturing capacity at present is rated at 16,000 


to 20,000 tons. There was a slight increase from the second 
half of 1951 to the first half of 1952. Future prospects 
depend on the tempo of equipment renovation in other 
industries. 


An industry where overproduction is feared, and where 
production has actually been falling in the first half of 
1952, is the manufacture of textile machines. The 1952 
output of spindles is estimated at 1.8 million units as 
against the total estimated demand of 1.2 million units (two- 
thirds for domestic consumption and one-third for export). 
The reported partial lifting of the embargo on exports to 
mainland China is considered welcome news to the textile 
machine makers. 


Japan is beginning to manufacture TV sets, the number 
of which is expected to reach 25,000 by the end of Septem- 
ber. The only deterring factor is the high cost under the 
present limited scale of production. Most makers have 
entered into contracts with leading overseas manufacturing 
establishments in the United States for the use of their 
patent rights and for obtaining technical aid. 


In India production of selected machinery products 
showed increases from the second half of 1951 to the first 
half of 1952 in many items including electric motors, elec- 
tric transformers, sewing machines, bicycles, etc., but there 
was a decline of production in some branches, particularly 
diesel engines. In the meantime, the project for the es- 
tablishment of the machine tool factory at Jalahalli, near 
Bangalore, in collaboration with a Swiss concern, has taken 
more definite shape. Orders for plant and machinery worth 


about 10 million. Swiss francs have been placed and the 


equipment has started to arrive; a provision of Rs.15 
million for the project has been made in the budget estimates 
for 1952/53. 


Chemicals 


The production of heavy chemicals in several countries 
of the region continues to make significant progress. This 
is especially true of the fertilizer branch of the industry 
which, in this region, includes only nitrogenous and phos- 
phoratic products. According to an FAO survey based on 
preliminary data for the period June 1951/July 1952, pro- 
duction of chemical fertilizers in the region (exclud- 
ing China mainland) increased by 20 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. The outlook for 1952/53 
is for further increases of about 12 per cent for nitrogen 
production and 13 per cent for phosphoric acid produc- 
tion. | 

The country with the largest production of chemicals 
including fertilizers, in terms of both quantity and variety 
of products, is Japan. This situation is likely to remain 
unchanged for a considerable period despite new or addi- 
tional capacity in China (Taiwan), India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and other countries. Indeed, if fertilizers may 
be considered typical, the rate of imports by countries of the 
region other than Japan, is still increasing even though 
production in the last four countries is expanding. 


The shortage of sulphur, perhaps the basic chemical 
raw material, in those countries which are members of, 
or cooperate with, the International Materials Conference 
amounted to 1.3 million tons in 1951. Early in 1952 the 
deficit for the year, despite increased production, was esti- 
mated to be in the neighbourhood of 1.7 million tons. But 
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on the strength of later evidence it now seems that the 
shortage is likely to be of a-smaller order. Japan as one 
of the larger sulphur producers has a balanced _ supply. 
India, on the other hand, had been experiencing difficulty, 
although some improvement was noted during the second 
half of this year. Effort to increase production of sulphur, 
thereby increasing fertilizer production, hinges on discovery 
and utilization of the material in forms other than the 
elemental state. Thus in India and Pakistan gypsum is 
being exploited while pyrite has been used in Japan over 
a long period and is now being experimented with in the 
Philippines. 


For the year ending June 1952 the region produced 
510,000 tons of nitrogen contained in fertilizers. This 
represents an increase of 80,000 tons of nitrogen and is 
due almost in equal measure to production from the new 
Sindri ammonium sulphate factory in India (capacity about 
70,000 tons per year) and to increased capacity in Japan. 
India’s production amounted to 38,000 tons, Japan’s 457,000, 
while Korea (south) and China (Taiwan) accounted for 
300 and 13,850 tons respectively. Ammonium sulphate is 
by far the major source of fertilizer nitrogen in the region. 
In India it is probably the exclusive product. Japan pro- 
duces a wider range including ammonium nitrate, calcium 
nitrate and cyanamide. The last named is produced in small 
quantities in Taiwan. 


Additions to nitrogen capacity may be expected in 
Ceylon, Pakistan and the Philippines. The Philippines has 
its plant under construction with production scheduled for 
1953. Its capacity is 50,000 tons of ammonium sulphate 
(about 10,000 tons of nitrogen). In Ceylon and Pakistan 
negotiations are being concluded with foreign firms for 
setting up 80,000 tons ammonium sulphate plants. 


Production of phosphoratic fertilizers increased by a 
larger percentage than nitrogenous fertilizers. Of the total 
increase of 55,000 tons during 1951/52 Japan accounted 
for all but a 4,000 tons increase in Taiwan. India’s pro- 
duction fell by 1,000 tons, possibly because of the dearth 
of sulphur. Total production in the region amounted to 
210,000 tons. 


It may be of interest to record that Japan’s production 
of calcium superphosphate in February reached 151,800 tons. 
Subsequently, however, accumulation of stocks began to 
cause alarm as exports of this fertilizer fell off. From 
February to August, production has declined from the peak 
of 151,800 tons to 85,000 tons while inventories have in- 
creased over the same period. 


It may be recalled that India and Japan made sub- 
stantial gains during 1951 in the production of caustic 
soda, soda ash and related products. Since January 1952 
Japan’s production of caustic soda has decreased by about 
20 per cent. There are indications that production will 
remain below capacity production until at least the third 
quarter of 1952. 


The situation in India is not quite clear. The monthly 
average of soda ash for the period January-June 1952 was 
2,900 tons as compared with a monthly average of 4,000 
tons for the full year 1951. In July 1952, production 
was 4,600 tons. The chief customers for soda ash and 
caustic soda are the rayon industry and the paper and pulp 
manufacturers. The recent development of the rayon yarn 
industry should provide a steady market for these chemicals 
although disposition of chlorine, a by-product of the elec- 
trolytic process, may require special effort. 


Small quantities of caustic soda are produced in Tai- 
wan, and in both Ceylon and Pakistan, the Governments 
have concluded arrangements for the provision of caustic 
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soda plants in connection with DDT manufacturing capa- 


city. 


The two main producers of sulphuric acid are Japan 
and India. Japan’s production increased during the first 
half of 1952 as compared with the second half of 1951, 
while India’s decreased during the same period. 


Two plants of 20 and 10 tons per day respectively 
have been functioning in West Pakistan and a third (of 
10 tons per day) is to be set up shortly. Still another 10 
ton per day plant is to be built in East Pakistan. Ceylon 
is also installing a small plant. The Philippines and Tai- 
wan produce small amounts. 


Since 1947 the pulp industry in Japan has increased 
its production from a monthly average of 23,600 tons to 
one of 90,300 tons, owing to production from newly built 
or expanded factories. Almost 50 per cent of Japan’s pre- 
war pulp capacity was installed outside the main islands 
and is no longer available to Japan’s economy. During 
1951 the industry experienced favourable markets and show- 
ed an increase over 1950 production of some 45 per cent. 
From January to May 1952 production was about 10 per - 
cent over the 1951 monthly average. 


Some paper pulp is produced in India and Taiwan, 
but so far as is known, no rayon or chemical fibre pulp is 
produced outside of Japan. It is possible that the Philip- 
pines may implement a proposal for the construction of 
six pulp and paper mills having a total annual production 
of 228,000 tons of pulp. Of that amount, 100,000 tons 
may be converted into paper and the remainder exported. 


Textiles 


Cotton textiles. The three major producers of cotton 
textiles in the region are,,in the order of importance, India, 


Japan and China. Of these, a large portion of the output 


from Japan, and a smaller portion from India, cater to the 
export market. China is relatively self-sufficient. 


Japan’s cotton textile industry had increased its capacity 
when the ban on expansion beyond the 4,000,000 spindle 
limit was lifted by the SCAP (June 1950). This increase 
in productive capacity continued in the period under review, 
but faced with the textile recession, the Government had 
to take action to reduce cotton textile operation by 40 per 
cent in March 1952 and a limit was placed on cotton yarn 
output to around 150,000 bales (from the January peak 
of 178,000 bales). The subsequent monthly production 
figures of yarn during 1952 were below this limit which, in 
view of the gradual reduction in stocks, was raised to. 
165,000 bales for August and September. 


Owing to a significant rise in the 1951/52 crop of 
raw cotton in India, cotton textile output rose on a monthly 
basis from 51,000 tons of yarn during the first quarter to 
52,400 tons during the second, with corresponding increases 
of cotton cloth output from 324 million metres to 346 mil- 
lion metres during the same period. This represents a 
higher rate of output than was achieved in 1951. India’s 
cotton textile production was largely absorbed by the do- 
mestic market; in fact exports were deliberately restricted 
in 1951 in order to maintain home supplies. With the 
easing ef the supply position, controls were removed in 
1952 (until the end of September), but overseas demand was 
too weak to sustain higher export sales. 


In the mainland of China, taking the. “pre-liberation”’ 
peak as equal to 100, cotton yarn output during 1952 
was planned to surpass the peak by 44 per cent, and cotton 
cloth output by 61 per cent. | ) 


Among other countries, Pakistan witnessed a rapid 
expansion of cotton textile production during the last 4 
years, 1948-51, when the annual output of cotton fabrics 
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rose from 6.7 million metres to 9.7 million metres. There 
are now 32 textile mills in the country, all working double 
shifts, with 870 power looms. Whereas at the time of 
partition Pakistan had 177,418 spindles, it now has 333,126 
spindles; the target set by the First Industries Conference 
is 1,350,000. The Prime Minister in the inaugural address 
on 21 April to the First Session of the ‘Council of Indus- 
tries stated that in respect of cotton textiles, “we can rea- 
sonably hope to become self-sufficient within the next 3 or 
4 years.” In Burma, Ceylon,' Malaya and Thailand, de- 
velopment of cotton textile industry is evidenced in the 
recent construction or proposed construction, of new mills. 
These countries, like Pakistan, still depend, however, on 
the import of cotton textiles from India, Japan and the 
United Kingdom. 


Jute manufactures. India, the world’s major producer 
and exporter of jute goods, continued to experience de- 
pression in the industry, owing to the slowing-down of 
demand in major consuming countries. The target of the 
Planning Commission for 1955/56 is a level of production 
of 1.2 million tons and a level of export of 1 million tons, 
compared with about 890,000 tons and 780,000 tons respec- 
tively in 1951. The prospect for 1952 export is limited, 
despite the reduction in the export duty by the Govern- 
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ment. On 1 March working hours were reduced from 48 
to 42% per week. The production of substitutes—paper 
bags—in the United States and elsewhere, and the establish- 
ment of new mills in Pakistan and the Philippines were 
factors contributing to the depression of the industry. 


The problem now facing the industry, according to the 
Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills’ Association at the 
latest annual meeting, is that of modernizing existing plant 
and machinery. According to one estimate, about 62,000 
jute looms are old and require to be replaced at an esti- 
mated cost of Rs.700 million. 


In Pakistan, the Government aims to set up jute mills 
with 6,000 looms by June 1955. Three new mills at Nara- 
yangunj, East Bengal with 1,000 looms each, to be jointly 
owned by the Government and a private enterprise, ought 
to be in full production by 1953. (The first of these mills 
has gone into production during the current year; a second 
mill will be in production by the end of 1952, and a third by 
June’ 1953). Orders have been placed for another 3,000 
looms. The Finance Minister felt that the establishment 
of jute manufacturing in Pakistan would stabilize prices and 
bring new employment and prosperity to East Bengal. Em- 
phasis is also laid on improved marketing facilities. 


Extract of the Report of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia & the Far East for 1952 


—— 
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CENTENARY OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 


By V. S. Swaminathan, M.A., M.Se., (Lond.) 


From a small beginning on April 16, 1853, when the 
first train in India, indeed in Asia, steamed out from Bombay 
to Thana, a distance of 21.75 miles, the route mileage of 
Indian railways in 1953, the centenary year, exceeds 34,000. 
Early in 1937 the system’s route mileage was, in fact, 
43,128. But following the separation of Burma in April 
1937, and the partition of the subcontinent a decade later, 
it lost about 2,000 miles and 6,500 miles to Burma and 
Pakistan respectively. Today with a route mileage of 
34,339 Indian railways ‘are the largest in Asia, and the 
fourth largest in the world. The capital outlay increased 
from Rs. 3.8 million in 1853 to Rs. 8,620 million in 1951-52, 
and gross earnings from Rs. 19,000 to Rs. 2,940 million. 


Indian railways are the largest employers in the coun- 
try, giving work to nearly a million persons at an annual 
cost of Rs. 1,230 million. They are also the largest pur- 
chasers in India; the total value of stocks bought in 1952 
amounted to Rs. 976 million. India has the most crowded 
railway system in the world with 2,840 passengers travelling 
every minute. The average number of trains running daily 
is estimated at 3,877, carrying 2,130,000 passengers. The 
number of wagons loaded per day is of the order of 18,675, 
and the number of tons lifted 262,238. The amount of coal 
consumed by the railways exceeds 10 million long tons a 
year. There are 6,273 railway stations in India, and one 
of the stations (Sonepur in Bihar) has the largest platform 
in the world measuring 2,415 feet. The longest bridge in 
India (Sone Bridge) has 95 spans, 100 feet apart. The 
longest tunnel in the country (Torsi) is three-fourths of a 
mile long. 

Indian railways have at once been a factor and an index 
of economic progress. Judged by the extent of territory 
traversed and the magnitude of the population served they 
compare favourably with some of the largest systems in 
the world. India, with her vast territory but with a 
moderate degree of railway development, has only 28 miles 
of railway per 1,000 square miles, and she has but 10 miles 
of railway per 100,000 of the population. Before the first 
world war such averages used to be cited to indicate the 
adequacy or deficiency of rail facilities and the extent of 
scope for further development. With the.successful emer- 


gence of the alternative road transport, however, the em- 
phasis on railway development has lost some of its former 
force. 

The intensity of general economic activity is reflected 
in the volume of transportation. From this angle the num- 
ber of passenger journeys and the tonnage moved give a fair 
indication of the economic status of a country. The ton 
mileage per capita in India is only 81, and per capita pas- 
senger mileage a mere 111. 


As railways have exercised a profound influence on the 
economic development and progress of India the ownership 
and management of so vital an instrument aroused acute 
controversy from the very early stages. The trend, outside 
the United States, in recent decades has been towards the 
extension of State ownership and management. India be- 
came wedded to state ownership more than fifty years ago, 
but the railways were left to be managed by private com- 
panies. The classic example of this type was afforded by 
the company-managed railways in India. The arrangement 
by which the companies were operated under the control 
of London Boards of Directors proved, in the long term, 
unsatisfactory. Hence, state management of railways was 
accepted in principle in 1923, and was fully implemented 
about twenty years later. The policy in India of exercising 
a detailed measure of control over the working of the com- 
pany-managed railways largely succeeded in avoiding over- 
capitalisation, extensive duplication of facilities, competitive 
construction and measures which reflected on the financial 
integrity of management. The transfer of company lines 
followed as a logical and natural result of India’s railway 
policy. 

The process of railway development has been centri- 
fugal rather than centripetal. The forces making for in- 
tegration have been at work even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The increasing familiarity with the management of — 
large undertakings, improvements in administrative tech- 
nique and the desire to eliminate competition by absorption 
of competing lines into a single unit, all these accelerated 
the movement until it was consummated on a national 
scale. With the acquisition of company-managed railways 
by the state, advantage was taken to bring about the forma- 
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tion of larger systems from amongst the existing units. 
Thus in 1925 the East Indian absorbed the Oudh and Rohil- 
kand; in 1942 the Eastern Bengal and the Assam Bengal 
were amalgamated. In the following year the Bengal and 
North Western, the Rohilkand and Kumaon, the Tirhut, 
the Lucknow and Bareilly were all fused into a single rail- 
way. 


With the purchase of the remaining company-managed 
railways in 1944 and following the integration of federal 
finance, the stage was set for the reorganisation of the 
Indian railways on a national basis. Some 21 separate ad- 
ministrative units were replaced by six major zonal rail- 
way systems. The formation of these regrouped railways 
began on April 14, 1951 with the Southern Railway, and 
was followed by the establishment of the Central and 
Western Railways in the course of that year. The process 
was completed on April 14, 1952 with the setting up of 
the Northern, North Eastern and Eastern Railways. 


The profound economic and strategic importance of 
railways also raises the issue of the ability of the controlling 
authority and management to be alive to the calls made on 
them in peace time as well as in an emergency. The con- 
trolling authority for Indian railways is the Railway Board 
set up in 1905 and representing the principal executive 
branch of the Government in railway matters. Following 
its reorganisation and expansion, and the separation of 
railway finance from general finance, the Board became 
more effective in dealing with policy and control of rail- 
ways. In evolving a satisfactory type of state manage- 
ment three sets of problems arise pertaining to Parlia- 
mentary control of the administration of railways, provision 
of adequate finance and ensuring business principles of 
management. 


Broadly speaking, the organisation for the control of 
Indian railways has proved effective and successful in 
dealing with the problems facing it. The Convention sepa- 
rating railway finance has given it a measure of freedom 
to initiate and execute policies of improvement and expan- 
sion, while, at the same time, guaranteeing general finance 
the payment of the fixed dividend on the loan capital-at- 
charge. The Minister’s responsibility to Parliament on all 
matters affecting railways is annually acknowledged by the 
introduction of the railway .budget, and the discussions 
thereon afford considerable scope for eliciting parliamentary 
criticism and general approval of the House to the budget 
proposals of the Government. The Minister has at his dis- 
posal the advice of the functional members of the Railway 
Board for finance, engineering, transportation and _ staff 


respectively, and thus the: assurance that the formulation: 


. and carrying out of policy is done under the surveillance 
of senior technical experts. 


In the matter of finance the practice has been for the 
Government of India to make available the money required 
for capital expenditure, and Indian railways have thus had 


the full benefit of the credit of the Government of India. -: 


FAR EAST 


ECONOMIC REVIEW . 


There is also the obverse of the picture when the financial 
difficulties of the Government may have their repercussions 
on railway finance. But the arrangement, in the light of 
many years of prosperity and adversity, has worked to the 
mutual benefit of both railways and the Government. Indian 
railways started more than 25 years ago towards making 
full provision for depreciation calculated on the basis of 
estimated lives of the assets. They have maintained sub- 
stantial balances in the depreciation reserve fund, the de- 
velopment fund and the revenue reserve fund. In short, 


the type of organisation for control on Indian railways com- 
pares quite favourably with that in other countries when — 


viewed against the background of far-reaching reforms car- 
ried out while dealing with the host of difficult problems 
which came up in quick succession following the second 
world war and the partition. 


The salient features of the Indian railway budget as 
presented by the Minister to Parliament on February 18, 
1953 are summarised below:— 


1951-52 1952-53 1952-53 1953-54 
Actual Budget Revised Budget 
Estimates 


(In Million Rupees) 
Gross traffic receipts .. 2,908.2 2,821.6 2,695.5 2,722.8 
Working expenses 


1,934.5 1,879.8 1,891.0 1,912.0 
Net miscellaneous ex- 


penditure§ ............ 47.2 67.6 68.6 70.0 
Appropriation to de- 

preciation reserve 

300.0 300.0 300.0 300.0 
Total 2,290.7 2,246.9 2,259.6 2,282.2 
Net railway revenues 617.5 575.7 435.9 440.8 
Dividend general 

334.1 340.0 341.1 347.7 
283.4 234.7 94.8 93.1 


It will be noticed that against the surplus of Rs. 234.7 
million estimated May 1952 in the budget of 1952-53 the 
surplus now anticipated is Rs. 94.8. million only. The de 
crease in earnings is mainly accounted for by a fall of 
Rs. 101.4 million under passenger earnings and Rs. il 
million under goods. There was, at the same time, an 
increase of Rs, 11.6 million in working expenses. 

Despite this decline in- railway prosperity in 1952-53 
the pace of rehabilitation and development of rail facilities 
has not only been maintained but is being accelerated during 
1953-54. Capital budget of railways for 1953-54 has been 
placed at Rs. 796.1 million against Rs. 767 million in the 
revised estimate for 1952-53. ' 


On the occasion of the«centenary celebration of Indian 
railways on April 16, 1953, Premier Nehru justly affirmed: 
“These hundred years have seen many changes and our rail- 
ways have developed as a great national undertaking serv- 
ing the people. I hope that they will progress further and 
will ever keep before them the ideal of service to the people 
to whom they belong.” | , 


JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Outline Survey of First Half 1953 Economy 
In its Seventh White Paper, the Economic Counsel Board 


stated that the Japanese business in 1952 could be called. 


a ‘consumption boom’ based on the Korean War boom; and 
now they have made public their survey of economic condi- 
tions during the first half of 1953, of which salient features 
are: 

1. Disregarding the rise of commodity price peoples 
consumption went up to a still higher level during the 
period under review, if not particularly so sharply as in 


1951/52. The consumption level in June attained 92 percent 
of the 1934/36 level, which is the new post-war high only 
to be outtopped by that in December last year. 

2. Industrial production, which-did not show much 
change in 1952, turned active this year. Production increase 
was witnessed in consumer goods and in capital goods. Pro- 
duetions of high-class durable consumption goods like radios, 
electric fans, watches, cameras increased.. 

3. Due to the accelerated growth of consumption, im- 
port was greatly increased. Export, however, did not im- 
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prove. Although special procurements are considered to 
have maintained last year’s level, the inactive overall export 
made the Japanese international balance of payment un- 
favorable by US$140 million during the first half of 1953, 
which scored a favorable balance of $325 million for the like 
period last year. 
Index of Principal Economic Activities 
(1934-86 = 100) 


Industrial. Wholesale Price 
Production Price (Tokyo) (Tokyo) 


Consumer 
Consumption Average 


1953 Level Wage 

Jan. 28,002 131.2 34,880 27,130 
Feb. 27,027 136.4 35,110 27,470 
Mar. .... 83.8 26,327 153.6 35,110 27,540 
Apr. Hoa ee 26,492 158.1 35,020 28,030 
May 27,054 161.5 35,050 27,930 
June — 161.0 35,200 28,330 


International Receipts and Payments 
(in dollars) 


1953 Total Receipts Total Payments Balance 
1-7 156,439,093 196,694,929 — 40,255,836 
154,071,498 154,684,330 — 612,832 
168,568,981 169,817,525 — 1,248,544 
172,107,301 207,211,568 — 835,104,267 
172,240,878 208,598,900 — 36,358,022 
@ 188,144,627 214,167,036 — 26,022,409 


Export Validation in July 

Export contracts validated in July amounted to 
$97,539,000 in terms of U.S. dollars, showing a 5 percent 
decline from the previous month. When broken down by 
the areas, $38,975,000 for the dollar area, $26,418,000 for 
the pound area, and $32,146,000 for the open account area, 
2ll decreasing 5, 7.8, and 2.6 percent respectively from the 
similar figures in June. 

Such an all-round decrease in the nation’s export is 
said to be accounted for chiefly by: A) stoppage of ship- 
ments of fertilizer to the Republic of Korea and whale-oil 
to West Germany, and B) sharp decline in export of cotton 
products, chemicals, oil and fats, and machinery, especially 
cotton products to the open account area. 

With this adverse trend in the export, merchants are 
not discouraged, and they express the opinion that the de- 
erease should be construed as a temporal or seasonal pheno- 
menon, which cannot last long. Generally speaking, export 
to the open account area was not so bad ‘when compared 
with that to the pound area, which did not show any notice- 
able sign of improvement expected from the eased-up import 
restrictions of the British Commonwealth. The most con- 
spicuous loss in the export to the dollar area is $2,582,000 


caused by fertilizer and some other goods denied to go to — 


Korea, and other big items are decreases of $410,000 and 
$430,000 to Belgium and Canada, respectively. Export to 


the United States and Okinawa, however, improved by — 


$1,420,000 and $350,000: respectively as compared with the 
previous month, 

On the table of commodities, increase over the corres- 
ponding figures of June is observable with the food and 
beverages, raw silk (mainly to the open account area in- 
cluding France, Netherlands, West Germany and Sweden), 
chemical fiber (mostly to Indonesia and Korea), and sundries 
to the dollar area. The gain in these categories, however, 
‘is more than counterbalanced by the sharp decline in ma- 
chinery (34.7% drop); oil and fats (80% drop); chemicals 
(74% drop); cotton products (11% drop); and non-ferrou 
metals (63% drop). 7 


The recapitulation is as follows: 


(in $1,000) 


July June Jan.-July 


Dollar Area .... 38,975 ( 39 %) 41,040 (40 %) 289,267 ( 28 %) 
Sterling Area .. 26,418 ( 28 %) 28,672 ( 28 %) 185,041 ( 29 %) 
Open Account 
$2,146 ( 33 %) 8,020 ( 32 %) 184,341 ( 48 %) 
Total ........ 97,539 (100 %) 102,732 (100 %) 658,649 (100 %) 
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July June Jan.-July 

Food & Beverages 12,278 ( 12.6%) 11,419 ( 11.1%) 75,410 ( 11.4%) 
Textiles: 41,742 ( 42.7%) 41,008 ( 39.9%) 237,567 ( 36.1%) 
19,504 ( 20/0%) 21,625 ( 21.0%) 115,999 ( 17.@%) 
Raw Silk . 3,949 ( 4.0%) 2,583 ( 2.5%) 23,216 ( 3.5%) 
ee EE 2,298 ( 2.4%) 2,086 ( 2.0%) 11,850 ( 1.8%) 
Artificial fiber 13,031 ( 13.3%) 12,126 ( 11.8%) 72,634 ( 11.0%) 
Wool ........ 2,184 ( 2.2%) 1,609 ( 1,6%) 7,579 ( 1.2%) 
776 ( 0.8%) 979 1.0%) 6,289 ( 1.0%) 
Wood Products 8,041 ( 3.1%) 2,689 ( 2.6%) 17,161 ( 2.6%) 
Paper Products . 944 ( 1.0%) 966 ( 0.9%) 6,048 ( 0.9%) 

Animal & Vege- 
table Products . 1,462 ( 1.5%) 1,666 ( 1.6%) 12,050 ( 1.8%) 
Chemicals ...... 3,057 ( 3.2%) 5,346 ( 5.2%) 25,426 ( 3.9%) 
7 a 618 ( 0.6%) 2,963 ( 2.9%) 12,042 ( 1.8%) 

Non-Metalic 

Minerals: 5,503 ( 6.65%) 5,810 ( 5.7%) 31,857 ( 4.8%) 
Potteries ..... 3,525 ( 3.6%) 3,556 ( 3.5%) 20,664 ( 3.1%) 
1,978 ( 2.0%) 2,254 ( 2.2%) 11,193 ( 1.7%) 
Metals: 14,743 ( 15.1%) 15,291 ( 14.9%) 122,367 ( 18.6%) 
Ferrous ...... 13,407 ( 13.7%) 13,105 ( 12.8%) 105,286 ( 16.0%) 
Non-Ferrous . 1,886 1.4%) 2,186 2.1%) 17,081 ( 2.6%) 
Machinery ...... 7,003 ( 7.3%) 9,438 ( 9.2%) 76,225 ( 11.6%) 
Miscellaneous .. 7,148 ( 7.3%) 6,136 ( 6.0%) 42,496 ( 6.5%) 
E'S hevcwe 97,539 (100 %) 102,732 (100 %) 658,649 (100 %) 


Favorable Cotton Textile Export 


At the beginning of the year, Government made a 
tentative prediction that export of cotton textile could not 
escape from being affected by the world-wide trend of in- 
active demand and its total volume would not exceed 750 
million sq. yards of last year. In spite of such a prognosti- 
cation, shipments of cotton textile for foreign market showed 
an opposite trend and began to increase steadily, so much 
so that the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
attempted a revision of their former forecast and announced 
that cotton textiles to be exported from January through 
December this year will amount to 850 million sq. yards, 
showing 100 million sq. yards over the original prediction. 

Month-to-month breakdown of cotton textiles exported 
during the seven months from January through July this 
year is as follows: 

(in 1,000 sq. yards) (in Y million) 


The unexpected improvement of the cotton textile ex- 
port this year will be accounted for by the following reasons: 
a) Export prices are more or less stabilized. b) Export 
incentive policy linking the import of raw cotton with the. 
export of cotton goods began to work successfully. ¢c) Some 
cotton goods importing countries like Indonesia or Thailand, 
which suppressed their importation of cotton goods for the 
last year lifted their ban on them. d) Export to the 
pound area began to improve, thanks to the easing-up of 
the import restriction of the countries in that area. e) 
New market for cotton goods has been discovered in the 
dollar area, 3 


500 Million Yen Credit for Pakistan 

As an expression of Japan’s cooperation with the efforts 
being made in the economic development of the South-East 
Asiatic area, the Tokyo Government has been planning to 
contribute to the agricultural development in Pakistan, 
and this has recently been decided to be made in the form of 
a Y500 million credit to that country through the Export and 
Import Bank of Japan. The credit will be utilized, as is 
suggested by the Pakistan side, for the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements in Japan. The contemplated Y500 
million credit is supposed to work as follows: a) The cre- 
dit will be available for the period of three or four years 


for the purchase of agricultural implements from Japan. b) 
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‘The credit thus supplied will, in principle, be refunded mostly 
by rice produced in Pakistan. 


._ Jet Engine Industry 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry have 
- decided to invest Y1,000 million in the Japan Jet Engine Mfg. 
Company, which has recently been established with capital 
of Y40 million supplied by four private aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies in Japan. In order to obtain the necessary 
fund, the Ministry will get this amount included in the 
national budget for the next fiscal year. The Jet Engine 
Mfg. Co. has been started with the intention of turning out jet 
engines in three years, for which it is said they will need 
. as much as Y2,000 million during the three years. For the cur- 
rent year the Government is to supply Y40 million to help the 
research work of the company. By way of encouraging 
and facilitating their attempt, Y2,000 million is to be financed 
by the Government. This will be the first case for the 
government to invest in the private manufacturing industry. 
The company may continue to keep its present status as a 
private concern, or may be reorganized as a governmental 
institution. 


. Silk Cocoon Crop 

From the result of their survey of the working con- 
dition of sericultural farmers throughout the country, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry made public their 
_ estimate of the summer and fall crop of silk cocoon. The 
crop will be 5,696,754 kan (1 kan = 8.333 lbs.) showing 
a 7.3 percent improvement over the corresponding crop last 
year. The number of the farming households, which are 
- engaged in the sericultural industry, is 523,912, which in 
creased by 2.3 percent from one year ago. Of the total 
of 5,696,754 kan, 5,040,368 kan will be good cocoons and 
616,120 kan, doupion and others. The remaining 40,266 
kan will be saved for the eggs to be hatched for the next 
crop. 

Prefectures that are expected to raise more than 100,000 
kan of cocoons for the season are: 


(in 1000 kan) 

Prefectures Crop 


Rolling Stock 


In connection with the national budget for the current 
fiscal year, the Government Railroad Corporation has been 
contemplating the purchase of rolling stock with the inten- 
tion of further improvement of their services. According to 
their plan, they are to place,large orders covering 980 units 
of rolling stock amounting to more than Y6 billion in total 
with 19 manufacturing companies. Breakdown of the é&x- 
pected orders from the Corporation will be as follows:— 

72 8rd-class passenger coaches 
105 passenger coaches to be remodelled 
685 freight cars 

5 Russel snow-plows 


100 gasoline cars 
13. electric locomotives 


980 Total 


New Export Industry of Japan: Motion Pictures 


Japan’s motion picture producers who had hitherto had 
their eyes mainly on the domestic market recently gained 
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confidence in their ability to produce films for export. 
Many persons connected with the movie industry visited 
Europe and the United States on inspection trips last year 
and early this year and these trips have contributed to their 
confidence in export. But it was when the artistic excel- 
lence of “Rashomon” and some other Japan-made films was 
recognized that the way was opened up for the export of 


Japanese motion pictures. Encouraged by this success and 


confirmed by the recent inspection trips, the movie producers 
launched export efforts by organizing themselves into the 
Promotion Council of Motion Picture Industry. 

The Association has a plan to hold an Asian motion 
picture contest and preparations for it are now under way. 
Masaichi Nagata, president of the Daiei Motion Picture 
Conipany, visited Formosa, Manila, Djakarta, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Hongkong and other cities in Southeast Asia for 
consultation with movie producers there on the planned 
motion picture contest, 

Asia, including Japan, has been a good market for 
European and American motion pictures, especially for the 
Hollywood movie industry. Japanese films used to be ex- 


ported to the above-mentioned Asian regions, though the 


number was small. It is expected that the Asian movie con- 
test will prove a great stimulus for the export of Japanese 
movies to Asian countries. 

Last year, five Japanese pictures were exported to 


Asian countries and the price was $6,500 for one picture. 


Motion Picture Association of Japan expects that they will 
import much more if the contest ends successfully. 

In prewar days, Hongkong, Indochina, Thailand and 
Burma used to import Japanese movies. After the war, 
Southeast Asia has been the second biggest importer of 
Japanese films, following the United States. 

Formosa is now restricting the import of Japanese 
motion pictures to 24 a year. Because of this restriction, 
every Japanese picture imported is being enthusiastically 
received by the movie fans there. Formosa is expected to 
become one of the best markets for Japanese motion pic- 
tures, ranking with Hongkong, Indochina, Thailand and 
Burma. 

About 350 films a year, or most of the Japanese motion 
pictures showing in the homeland, are being sent to the 
Okinawas. The Okinawas form virtually part of the Japa- 
nese movie industry’s film distribution system. But the pay- 
ment is made in dollars. Korea now prohibits the import 
of Japanese motion pictures but Korea may become one of 
the best customers as the new Japan-Korea trade agreement, 
if concluded, will probably include motion pictures as one 
of the trade items. 

Japanese motion pictures thus imported by foreign 
countries have been mostly shown for’ viewing by Japanese 
residents there, though in Southeast Asian countries, the 
local populace also admires them. Americans and Europeans 
started to pay attention to Japanese motion pictures only 
after “Rashomon” won the grand prix in the Venice inter- 
national movie contest. 


But the credit for the success of Rashomon is due to 
Italian agents who did not spare efforts in introducing and 
recommending the Japanese picture. As the result of this 
success, the Japanese producer obtained royalties for the 
overseas exhibition of Rashomon without much __ effort. 
Japan later sent many other motion pictures to international 
contests. Though their artistic value was almost equal with 
Rashomon, they could not achieve such big success. Only 
Rashomon could earn royalties amounting to Y200,000,000. 

It is undeniable that some of the export products were 
of poor quality. But most of them were excellent from the 
artistic point of view. Lack of zeal and technique in publi- 
city on the part of Japanese movie producers was responsible 
for the failure of Japanese pictures in the export market. 
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Hongkong Manufactured Goods 


During August. exports of commodities, including 
minerals, manufactured or produced in Hongkong, recorded 
separately in the Trade Classification List, amounted to a 
declared value of $43,910,315 as against a total of $58,816,- 
904 for the previous month and $71,739,365 for June, ac- 
cording to details issued by the HK Dept. of Commerce 
& Industry. The bulk of this decrease can be attributable 
to Indonesian import restrictions. The principal items (in 
million dollars) with comparison for July, 1953 and June, 
1953 are as follows:— 


Exported during August 1953 
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and routine checks on account of exports to the United 
States, the balance being for ordinary Certificates of Origin 


and Imperial Preference Certificates. 


inspections amounted to $1,823.75. 


Fees 


collected for 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


As in Trade Returns for August 1953, with 
Cumulative Totals for the Year 


1953 1953 1953 , 
Shirts ....... 6.6 6.4 48 186,052 2,818,585 
Cotton yarn ................ noose 5.8 6.4 9.5 Ceylon 680,424 4,380,383 
Footwear 4.3 2.9 India 299,341 6,361,604 
Cotton singlets 4.0 6.6 8.4 Malaya ‘ 5,296,747 47,429,078 
Enamelled household utensils ...... 3.7 4.0 3.2 New Zealand 55.534 271.698 
Electric torches 3.0 3.6 3.4 397,463 2,709,138 
Preserved fruits 1.5 1.9 1.6 Pakistan 2,837,362 15,348,409 
1.5 1.8 1.2 199,014 2.470,581 
0.7 0.7 0.5 West Africa (Br.) _............ 1,998,721 10,596,926 
Prepared paints, enamels & mastics 0. 0.6 0.6 East Africa (Br.) ............ 2,114,212 9,399,687 
Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference—Cer- Central Africa (Br.) .......... 724,341 6,036,630 
tificates of Origin and Imperial Preference Certificates British West Indies ............ 446,591 4,212,124 
totalled 4,055 and 2,679 respectively and with 216 forms’ British Oceania NEE IPE 357,020 1,895,130 
120A (Malaya), 281 Comprehensive Certificates of Origin British Common., Other .... 290,106 5,849,709 
and 513 Tourist Certificates reached a grand total of 7,744. Egypt .... aU 40,266 46,213 
This was a decrease of 766 from the previous month, but was Africa, Other —_........0...0........ 936,342 5,399,016 
the second highest monthly figure for this year. 711,440 6,567,776 
Principal increases noted were:— rubber shoes by Central America ................ 478,712. 4,131,368 
$569,546; flashlights by $530,883; socks by $423,695; knitted Brazil ark ; —_—_ — 24,934 
wear by $402,529. Notable decreases were cotton piece South America, Other ........ 569,850 2,709,952 
goods by $627,151; pressure lanterns by $329,427; embroi- Burma ............... . 1,240,612 10,721,994 
dery by $204,297; canned foodstuffs by $113,441. China (excluding Formosa) 39,179 225,808 
Fees collected for Certificates of Origin and Imperial Formosa (Taiwan) .............. 138,931 3,115,953 
Freference totalled $20,275 and $13,395 respectively and Indochina nS er ae 94,020 2,700,951 
these with Form 120A (Malaya) $1,080, and Comprehensive Indonesia 6,708,416 171,116,687 
Certificates of Origin, $7,025, and Tourist Certificates, Japan 829,816 5,170,965 
$2,565, made a grand total of $44,340, the second highest Korea, South ...................... 130,670 5,243,254 
monthly figure for this year. 374,386 3,074,788 
Certification of Goods for the United States—One ap- Philippines 1,457,918 12,122,174 
tlication for a Comprehensive Certificate of Origin was Thailand  .. 8,660,662 46,932,239 
refused owing to the fact that it was presented by a Middle and Near East ........ 259,988 1,955,459 
canner, not a manufacturer. Of the 281 Comprehensive Central Asia ide 3,712 30,354 
Certificates of Origin issued, hardwood furniture, ivory ware United States Oceania ........ 124,375 1,573,181 
and silk garments were the chief commodities. Of the 513 Oceania, n.e.s, ...... : 149,526 1,031,658 
Tourist Certificates, hardwood furniture, silk garments and Belgium 88,221 1,118,590 
silk piece goods were the main purchases. De 140,590 908,397 
Further discussions with Mr. George F. Hazard, Special France lel 17,350 130,396 
Assistant to the Director, Foreign Assets Control of the Germany (Western) ............ 400 54,251 
United States Treasury, led to agreement on procedure for Italy  _.....00.. 32,875 142,271 
the shipment of bean curd and rice sticks, oysters and Netherlands 95,197 315,212 
oyster sauce and cotton wearing apparel, i.e., men’s cotton Norway ws 12,960 239,839 
shirts, women’s garments (whether or not embroidered) Sweden , 111,167 788,050 
including blouses, nightgowns, undergarments and aprons, Switzerland ...................-...--- 7,226 128,753 
and children’s articles including feeders, sunsuits, bed sheets Turkey  ........ 11,850 33,043 
actory Inspections— Oo actory inspections 
were carried out during the month, of which 270 were spot Total 43,910,315 433,874,350 fe 
Hongkong Products 
Certificates of Origin, etc., Issued : 
Certificates Imperial Comprehensive Certified 
of . Preference Certificates Tourist Copies and 
1953 Origin Certificates of Origin Certificates 
2 50 
January ........ 2,283 2,061 if... 308 560 4651 
February ........ 2,089 1,560 6 806 
March .......... 2,478 2,834 305 482 107 
April: 3.199 2.445 234 359 693 

May... 3,566 2.383 - 261 54 368 723 7,355 
June 2,587 2,729 260 233 376 748 6,933 
ee 4.060 2.842 252 208 407 741 8,510 
.....:. 3,784 2,438 281 513 216 512 7,744 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


July & January-July 1953 


The following statistical information is issued by the 
HK Govt. for July 1953. The figures for June are contained 
in the Review for September 10 (Vol. XV, No. 11). 

Vital Statistics—Births registered in July, 6267 
(Chinese 6195, non-Ch. 72). Monthly average of births: 
1952, 5998 (Ch. 5981); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). Total 
births Jan.-July: 38,160 (Ch, 37,723, non-Ch. 437). 

Deaths registered, 1655 (Ch. 1641, non-Ch, 14). Month- 
ly averages: 1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 
Total Jan.-July: 11,158 (Ch. 11,060; non-Ch. 98). 

Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 48,315 (swine 
47,058). Monthly averages: 1952 57,591; 1951 51,467. 
Total Jan.-July 1953: 397,844 (swine 388,888). 

Vegetable Market— Vegetables marketed at Govt. 
Wholesale Vegetable Market, Kowloon, 4519.29 tons. 
Monthly averages: 1952 3853 tons; 1951 3315 tons. Total 
Jan-July 37,822.52 tons, 

Fish—Fish marketed 1916.6 tons. Monthly averages: 
1952 2860 tons; 1951 2513 tons. Total Jan.-July 17,785.9 
tons. 

General Post Office—Revenue in July $1,590,499 
(stamps $1,301,364, receipt stamps $198,900). Monthly 
averages: 1952 $1,357,181.89 (stamps $1,100,452.03); 1951 
$1,278,886. Total revenue Jan.-July $10,595,441.55 (stamps 
$8,663,295.60; receipt stamps $1,331,028). 

Cement—Output of cement 6540 metric tons. Monthly 
averages: 1952, 5772 m. tons; 1951, 5970 m.t. Total out- 
put Jan.-July 34,836 m.t. 

Building—New building construction in July, 74 build- 
ings costing $6,815,686 with site work $48,189. Average 
monthly cost of buildings: 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 
1951 (year) $6.5 m.; 1952 $10.8 m. Total Jan.-July, 711 
buildings costing $61,248,190 with site work $2,215,845. 


HK Building Construction in July 1953 


Cost Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ $ 
Houses & Flats _................-.. 6 416,000 — 
Other (incl. Mixed 
Accommodation) ............ 300,000 — - 
7 716,000 — 
Island Outside Victoria: 
Factories & Godowns ............ 1 19,260 — 
Houses & Fiats 17 1,209,192 25,000 
18 1,228,452 25,000 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns .......... 5 110,600 — 
Offices & Shops .................-.- 25 425,599 — 
49 4,871,184 23,189 
‘Summary: 
City of Victoria _................... 7 716,000 — 
Island outside Victoria ........ 18 1,228,452 25,000 
Kowloon & New Kowloon .... 49 4,871,184 23,189 
Total for July 1953 -..... 74 6,815,636 48,189 
Building Jan.-July 1953: 
143 11,144,752 381,973 
99 11,876,332 ‘757,718 
121 9,534,042 350,899 
84 5,973,406 109,330 
711 61,248,190 2,215,845 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 
as at July 31, 1953: 


Vehicles: 

Motor Cycles 1,077 
Cars . 11,747 
Public Hire Cars . 282 
520 
Public Commercial Lorries _.................... 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries .................... 1,209 
776 
84 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences ............................ 41,302 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ................... 4,192 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents 
in July, 756 (HK 354, Kowloon & NT 402). Monthly 
averages: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 571 accidents. Total 
Jan.-July 1953, 5214 (HK 2436, K & NT 2436). 


Number of casualties, 361 (HK 133, K & NT 228). 
Monthly averages: 1952 303 casualties, 1951, 263. Total 


Jan.-July 1953: 2413 casualties including 51 fatalities (HK 


947, K & NT 1466). 


HK Production of Electricity 


1953 
July January-July 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers .. , 12,630,057 74,800,415 
Public Lighting _.............. 199,309 1,372,690 
SOO 38,676,524 246,226,004 
Monthly averages: | 
Kw. Hrs. 
18,138,733 
HK Gas Manufacture & Distribution 
1953 
July January-July 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 
Domestic 37,798,500 307,781,600 
Industrial 2,089,500 16,340,600 
Public Lighting ._.............. 2,942,900 20,696,800 
Monthly averages: 
Cu. Ft. 
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KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 
1953 
(Ocean & River Vessels over 60 Tons Net) 
Passengers: Local: “= ee Entering & Clearing the Port of Hongkong 
133,461 1,149,281 1953 
Downward .......... 125,065 1,023,957 
Concession Tickets 19,140 149,385 January-July 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. Flag _ Entered Cleared 
Upward 10 No. Tons No. Tons 
British ..... 1,522 3,055,694 1,538 3,065,377 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ American .............. 124 637,599 125 687,929 
Local 245,568.40* 1,827,291.07 Burmese 1 2,769 1 2,769 
Goods: 180 82,587 176 80,373 
1 356,022 104 351,592 
Miscellaneous Receipts .. 76,386.88 743,169.63 Dele 116 530,352 111 521,927 
* Includes $ 17,866.45 (Concession Tickets). 130,693 23 131,604 
Includes $140,262.30 (Concession Tickets). 7,963 3 7,963 
HK Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches Greek ee 3 11,795 3 11,795 
Under 60 Tons Hondurian _............ 
Tonnage of Cargo: Junks .............. 224,180 67,036 talan 27,263 5 27,263 
T f Cargo: Launches ....... 8.023 804 Japanese. ................ 172 430,219 +170 430,131 
onnage of Cargo : en 1 4,856 1 4,856 
Total ...... 232,203 67,840 1 4,380 1 4,380 
Tonnage of Vessels: Junks __........... 394,285 393,337 Norwegian _............ 268 669,348 268 669,823 
Tonnage of Vessels: Launches .... 34,341 33,924 Pakistan .... 4 13,185 4 13,185 
Panamanian .......... 96 161,113 98 172,331 
Total .u....enepeenecnesenensteeeceessnnsnees 428,626 427,261 Philippine 41 85,867 43 86,251 
Pclish es — 
HK Commercial Cargo Tonnages Portuguese 6 23,174 6 23,174 
1953 Swedish 58 172,473 57 168,602 
4 5,840 4 5,840 
Ocean-going Vessels . 1,682,291 832,829 
River Steamers 16,065 15,986 U.S.S.B. 2 8,518 6,516 
1,697,356 849,815 Total 2,739 6,419,270 2,748 6,423,243 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports | 
1953 1953 
July January—July July January-July 
% of % of % of % of 
$ Total BS Total $ Total $ Total 
| Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Burma ; 11,567 .003 32,786,797 1.35 3,851,198 1.75 21,558,221 1.22 
Ceylon .... .. 1,001,954 .33 3,304,504 14 1,353,670 .62 9,404,585 .53 
Indochina 1,360,779 44° 25,141,263 1.03 2,563,081 1.16 22,817,478 1.29 
India 5,358,577 1.75 31,268,078 1.29 2,272,893 1.03 12,943,948 
Pakistan 12,061,683 3.94 69,766,847 2.87 2,474,928 1.13 13,577,617 
Malaya : .. 15,095,935 4.93 109,086,646 4.48 28,946,165 13.16 214,182,629 12.11 
Philippines . 485,266 16 5,984,087 7,529,750 3,42 88,079,296 2.15 
25,082,006 8.19 175,995,976 17.23 22,413,053 10.19 106,936,956 6.05 
Indonesia : Wa 2,509,351 .82 18,483,481 .76 40,416,716 18.38 284,683,706 16.09 
China (excl. Formosa) . 64,382,463 21.02 549,404,158 22.58 26,463,222 12.03 390,508,811 22.08 
Formosa ...... : 2,579,418 .84 55,452,735 2.28 7,117,926 3.24 58,524,462 3.31 
South Korea 1,262,054 41 7,400,962 .30 5,361,583 2.44 27,895,390 1.58 
Total Trade of Hongkong ............ $06,302,649 100 2,483,159,184 100 219,902,929 100 1,768,867,382 100 
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Hongkong’s Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
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Cottonseed Oil 
1953 
January-June 
Imports Cwt. $ 
121,827 9,614,654 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 121,785 9,606,914 
Exports 
94,827 7,732,354 
United Kingdom 70,540 5,711,220 
Netherlands 17,598 1,477,456 
Groundnut (Peanut) Oil 
Imports 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 125,461 13,717,377 
58,776 6,581,566 
South Africa 10,312 1,198,687 
Exports 
64,587 6,544,459 
Belgium ......... ... $4,718 3,297,427 
Netherlands 15,969 1,469,193 
Macao 8,148 967,921 
Rapeseed Oil 
Imports 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 90,037 7,013,646 
Kxports 
82,374 6,969,932 
Netherlands 25,055 1,966,953 
Soyabean Oil 
Imports 
118,445 9,031,674 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 118,445 9,031,674 
Exports 
123,912 9,946,136 
Netherlands 57,842 4,661,646 
29,763 2,321,530 
African 
Countries ...... 30,229 2,394,390 
Teaseed Oil 
Imports 
Total 222,054 18,949,195 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 222,054 18,949,195 
Exports 
United Kingdom 42,905 3,726,784 
46,290 3,978,590 
W. Germany .... 30,220 3,023,760 
Netherlands 29,924 2,789,743 
Tung Oil (Woodoil) 
Imports 
152,710 21,053,765 
China 
(ex, Formosa) 152,710 21,053,765 


January to June 1953 


1963 
January-June 
Exports Cwt. BS 
United Kingdom 69,641 9,614,619 
Australia __........ 15,688 2,289,051 
Beans 
Imports 
858,874 31,254,561 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 846,405 30,712,614 
Exports 
566,844 22,081,919 
Ceylon ._........... 64,004 2,328,110 
Malaya ............. 200,823 8,246,359 
Formosa 179,217 6,422,185 
Japan .............--- 73,642 2,928,056 
Soyabeans 
Imports 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 154,689 5,802,407 
Exports 
365,760 14,264,037 
46,092 1,886,489 
53,873 2,037,877 
39,661 1,750,135 
Sesamumseed 
Imports 
China 
(ex. Formosa) 403,461 20,553,291 
Exports 
382,439 19,859,073 
115,252 6,092,175 
162,095 8,145,226 
Netherlands 36,929 1,895,200 
Cassia 
Imports 
China 
- (ex. Formosa) 97,509 4,852,548 
Exports 
56.786 2,988,329 
23,043 3,556,324 
Beet & Cane Sugar, Refined 
Imports 
1,071,460 39,012,020 
............ 936,641 33,872,338 
East Europe 88,985 8,355,776 
Exports 
North Borneo 143,525 5,138,812 
4,019,172 


90,847 


Beet & Cane Sugar, Unrefined 


1953 
January-June 
Imports Cwt. $ 
1,627,389 49,206,762 


C. Africa (Br.) 
Br, Common- 


84,000 2,558,925 


430,535 12,516,647 
S. America ........ 878,831 27,077,577 
222,081 6,642,664 
Exports 
1,318,457 -40,872,762 


Eggs in the Shell 


Imports Gross $ 
China 

(ex, Formosa) 1,685,288 29,505,921 
Exports 
500,377 10,689,702 
Malaya _............ 449,817 9,696,807 

Bristles 

Imports Lbs $ 
China 

(ex. Formosa) 868,216 14,158,223 
Exports 
378,048 6,128,551 
United Kingdom 245,996 3,794,452 
Australia .......... 17,513 638,748 


Feathers (not ornamental) 
Imports 


1,865,562 4,660,653 
Indochina _........ 1,304,171 2,926,263 
Exports 
Total 1,367,827 5,057,004 
W. Germany 660,812 2,244,767 
237,748 989,593 
Tea, China 
Imports 
6,247,488 13,479,094 
China 3,814,865 7,591,054 
Formosa ........... 2,393,286 5,806,732 
Exports 
4,852,357 14,891,923 
452,187 981,813 
United Kingdom 284,891 685,507 
Australia... 265,509 687,498 
Africa 2,902,291 10,576,210 
Wool Tops 

Imports 
United Kingdom 1,754,938 10,702,848 
Exports 
China 

(ex. Formosa) 1,805,828 11,422,255 
Formosa . 103,126 1,142,010 
Japan. °...... 204,242 1,554,325- 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Dealings: in the local commodity 
markets for the ‘two weeks ended 
Sept. 26th were steady, although ab- 
normally heavy rains hampered the 
movement of cargo. The further 
relaxation by the HK Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry under date of Sept. 
17 of controls over the re-export of 
Japanese goods to Singapore was ap- 
preciated. On the other hand, mer- 
chants were concerned over the re- 
quirement by the Thai Govt. that as 
from Sept, 25 all imports into Thailand 
from Hongkong financed under the 
‘import rate of exchange’? must be 
covered by certificates of origin issued 
by the HK authorities. 


The Mid-Autumn or Moon Festival 
fell on Sept. 22, causing a break in 
market dealings. As usual, the Peak 
Tramways ran late to cope with the 
huge crowds that went to the top to 
view the full moon shining over the 
harbour in all its beauty. 


Survey for 2 weeks Sept. 14 to 26, 1953 


Transactions in imported Cotton 
Yarn were slow during the period 
under consideration; locally-made yarn, 
however, was fairly active with sup- 
plying Indonesian requirements 
though these were limited by restricted 
import licences: Metals were quiet, 
except for a slightly increased demand 
from Taiwan. Industrial Chemicals 
showed an improvement as a _ result 
of import licences being issued by the 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


mainland authorities to buyers from 
North and East China. Dealers from 
the Philippines, South Korea and Tai- 
wan were in the Paper market, as well 
as buyers from China attracted by 
favourable prices for newsprint in 
reel. China Produce was brisk with 
sustained export demand, the principal 
items dealt in being: rosin (Japan, 


Taiwan, Indonesia); rhubarb (Indo- 
nesia); castor seed (Japan);  perilla 
seed (Japan); linseed (Japan); rlic 


(Singapore, Philippines); brans (Singa- 
pore); dried chilli (Japan); bitter al- 
mond (Taiwan); cassia lignea (India, 
Pakistan) ; aniseed star (India, Europe) ; 
tussah silk (Japan); menthol crystals 
(Indonesia); gallnuts (Japan); raw 
silk (France); woodoil (Japan); rape- 
seed oil (Europe); soyabean oil 
(Europe). 


HK Commodity Prices as at Sept. 26, 
1953. 


Cotton Yarn—HK 10s $850 per bale, 
20s $1185 & $1230. Indian 26s $1230. 


Italian 32s $1510, 42s $1820. Egyp- 
tian 20s skein $1047, : 
Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 


Europe 40’ length 5/16” dia. $43 per 
picul, %” $40, %”, $39; HK- 
made 20’-40’ %4’’-%4” $38.50 per picul. 
Mild Steel Plates, Japan 4’ x 8’ 3/16” 
$47 per picul. Galvd. Iron Sheets, 
Japan 3’ x 7’ USSG24 58 cents per lb, 
USSG31 $5 per sheet. Aluminium 
Sheets, Japan 4’ x 8’ 99.5% alloy G16- 
G24 $2.25 per lb, Japan 1 x 2 metres 
99.5% alloy G20 $2.20 per lb. Galvd. 
Iron Pipes Europe 18’-22’ 1” dia. 75 
per lb, 2%” $2.80, $3.80, 4” 
5.60. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For August & January-August 1953 


Factory Registrations—Factories & 
workshops applying to the HK Dept. 
of Labour for registration during 
August totalled 41 (HK 11, Kowloon 
& New Territories 30); registration 
certificates cancelled were 11 (2 & 9); 


applications refused were 4 (1 & 3); 


illegal factories found & closed down 
amounted to 6 (3 & 3); registration 
certificates issued totalled 28 (9 & 


-14). 


For the period January 1 to August 
31 the figures were: applications re- 
ceived 284 (79 & 205); registration 


.certificates cancelled 84 (21 & 63); 
applications 
“illegal factories found & closed down 
59 (22 & 87); registration certificates 
issued 176 (57 & 119). 


refused 19 (12 & 7); 


The total number of factories & 


. workshops registered as at Aug. 31 was 


1596 (HK 516, K’& NT 1080), while 


applications under consideration totalled 
436 (122 & 314). 


The following list shows factory 
registrations in August, giving the 
number of employees: 

M. WW. Total 

1 Weaving (Cotton) ........ 158 52 210 

45 80 125 

2 Biscuits & Confectionery .. 47 10 57 

1 Garments & Shirts ........ 16 20 36 

1 NS 24 24 

11 4 15 

eS. . 4 — 4 
27 585 378. 963 


The 11 factories closed down in 
August comprised: 3 knitting, and 1 
each lumber, mantle, electroplating, 
chemicals, metalwares, engineering, 
fishing net and flour mill. 
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Industrial Chemicals—Stearic Acid 
Powder, Australian 140-lb bag 64 cts 
per lb. Butyl Alcohol, German 190-kg 
drum $1.10 per lt. Calcium Hypoch- 
lorite, Japan 70% 50-kg drum 80 cts 
per lb. Gum Arabic, Soudan 100-kg 
bag 73 cts per lb. Shellac, Lemon, 
India No. 1 164-lb case $285 per picul. 
Sodium Nitrate, German 100-kg bag 
$28 per picul forward Oct. 19. Tan- 
ning Extract, Mimosa 1-cwt double bag 
62 cts per lb. 


Paper—Bond 22” x 34’’, white, Nor- 
way Sweden watermarked & brand 
name 60 gr 32-lb ream $24.20/$24.50 
per ream; Central Europe ditto $23.20, 
C. Evrope unwatermarked $22.50. 
Woodfree Printing 31” x 43’, Austria/ 
Czech/Netherlands 50 gr & under 43-48 
ream 69 cts per lb, 60 gr & over 57-60 lb 
ream 68 cts, 65-75 gr 65-70 lb 68 cts, 
85-95 gr 80-100 lb 65/68 cts. MG 
Cap 20 gr 17%-lb ream 25” x 44” 
Austria $9.80 per ream, Japan 
$8.80. Newsprint in reel, Nor- 
way 50-52 gr 31” 3% cts per Ib. 
Newsprint in ream 31” x 43”, Europe 
50-52¢gr 50-lb ream $19.10 per ream. 
Duplex Board, Sweden 250gr 240-lb 
ream with brand name 31” x 43” $115 
perpream, without name $112. 


China Produce—Aniseed Star, Nan- 
ning 2q $145 per picul. Rice Bran, 
Hankow lq $24.30 per picul, Nanning 


$23.40. Wheat Bran, Tsingtao fine 
$21.50. Cassia Lignea in bulk $52.50 
per picul. Gallnuts, Hankow selected 


$26 per picul. Garlic, Toasted, Kwang- 
tung $100 & $75.50 per picul; Untoast- 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & YAUMATI 
FERRY CO., LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of THREE 
DOLLARS per share on _ the 
Company’s Capital has 
been declared payable on the 26th 
October, 1953, free of tax. 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company 
will be closed from Monday the 
19th October, 1953 to Saturday 
the 24th October, 1953, both days 
inclusive. 

Dividend Warrants. will be 
issued at the Registered Office of 
the Company, No. 144-148 Des 
Voeux Road, Central, ist Floor, 
Hongkong, on and after the 26th 
October, 1953. 


By Order of the Board, 


LAU TAK PO, 
Managing Director. 


Hongkong, 23rd Sept., 1953. 
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ed, Chekiang $32. Gypsum, Hupeh 
white $11.50 per picul. Bitter Almond, 
Tientsin red large size $126.50 per 
picul. Hop Seed Tientsin old - stock 
$59.50 per picul. Groundnut Cake, 
Thailand $42 per picul. Rosin, East 
River WW-grade $94 per quintal, AA-gr 
$93.50, West River WW-gr $94 per 
quintal, Wuchow 2q unrefined $45 per 
picul, Castor Seed Tientsin £52 per 
ton cif Japan. Sesamum, Unhulled, 
Indochina black $80 per picul, Indo- 
nesia white $76.50. Raw silk, Sze- 
chuan 20/22 denier F-grade $2800 per 
picul. Tussah Silk, Manchuria AA-gr 
$2480 per picul. Vegetable Oils: Wood- 
oil, refined in bulk $115.50 per picul. 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg ord. qual. excl. 
container $530 per picul. Soyabean 
Oil, Japan refined $127 per picul. 
Groundnut Oil Indonesia 2q in drum 
$166 per picul. Sesamum Seed Oil, 
Tientsin in tin $225 per picul. 


IMPORTS INTO THAILAND UNDER 
CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN 


A directive issued by the state- 
owned Bank of Thailand in Bangkok 
under date of Sept. 23 states that all 
imports from Hongkong (of Hongkong 
or non-Hongkong origin) as of Sept. 
25 1953, must be covered by certificate 
of origin, if merchants wish to apply 
for foreign exchange from the govern- 
ment bank at the “import rate’”’ to cover 
import payments, 

The “import rate’ of exchange is 
approved only for goods intended for 
domestic use or consumption. 


The Thai Trade Commissioner in 
Hongkong states that while the HK 
Department of Commerce and Industry 
will issue certificates of origin for 
goods manufactured here, the Thai 
trade commissioner’s office has been 
authorised by his government to en- 
dorse documents that certify goods of 


non-Hongkong origin and issued by 
either the chambers of commerce or 
any legitimate organisations (i.e. bank- 
ing houses) in the Colony. 

The Thai trade commissioner’s en- 
dorsement is a prerequisite for apply- 
ing at the Bank of Thailand for foreign 
exchange at the “import rate,’ but in 
no way should it be interpreted that 
once the endorsement is affixed on the 
import documents the applied foreign 
exchange will be automatically approv- 
ed to the applicant. 


According to the new Thai directive, 
the granted exchange is valid for the 
import of goods specified at time of 
application, and is nat transferable. 
The balance of exchange not used up 
by the import merchant “‘must be sold 
back to the Bank of Thailand’’. 


Until further notice, the Bank of 
Thailand’s present “import rate” for 
sterling or dollar exchange is:— 


Selling: 45 ticals to one £ sterling 
16.75 ticals to one US$ 


Buying: 44.77 ticals to one £& sterling 
16.67 ticals to one US$ 


Imports From Japan: The “import 
rate” for sterling exchange is not ap- 
proved for goods imported from Japan. 
Japanese imports are conducted within 
the provisions of the recently renewed 
Japanese-Thailand trade agreement, 
with payments effected at what is 
called the “‘cover rate” which, he added, 
is about a little higher than the present 
“import rate.”’ 


Applications for the sterling ex- 
change, according to the new directive, 
is approved for imports from a) Sterling 
bloc countries; b) countries where 
sterling is allowed to be received un- 
officially for exports to non-sterling 
areas. 

Applications for the dollar exchange 
are approved by the government bank 
in Bangkok for imports from the 


FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


following 17 countries: Bolivia, Cana- 
da, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domi- 
nica Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras Republic, Mexico, Nica- 
rague, Panama, The Philippines, Sal- 
vador, USA and dependencies, and 
Venezuela. 

Goods from Hongkong which are not 
eligible to receive exchange at the 
“import rate’ may be imported into 
Thailand on exchange ought at 
Bangkok’s free meney market. Certi- 
ficate of origin is still a prerequisite 
to effect entry of such imports. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended September 19, 1953: 


The Glory Hotel, Limited—Keepers 
of hotel, restaurant, cafe, tavern, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 110, Soy Street, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Li Jack Man, 
20, Battery Street, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Li Man Chan, 2, Nanking Street, ist 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Maupin Moore Limited—Merchants, 
exporters and importers, refrigerators, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; 
Registered Office, 501, Holland House, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
James Houston Maupin, 6, Dyjalan 
Neglasari, Bandung, Java, Merchant; 
John B. P. Byrne, 10, Stanley Beach 
Road, Stanley, Hongkong, Incorporated 
Accountant. 


Duval Limited—House  furnishers, 
interior and exterior docorators for 
houses, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$100,- 
000; Subscribers—Valarie K. Breingan, 
261, The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant; 
A. D. Breingan, 261, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Pharmacist. 


WHEELOCK 


Cable address: 


FINANCE 


SH IP P 


MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 


MARDEN COMPANY. LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
FEA TICES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have effices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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The following trade enquiries are issued by the H.K. Dept. of Commerce & Industry for information and assistance 
tc the local commercial and industrial community. This service is now being utilised, and assisted by certain Consuls- 
General and Trade Commissioners, and in this connection it is our pleasure to include in this issue trade information 


and opportunities kindly supplied by: 


Le Conseiller Commercial de France en Chine, 601 Jardine House, 14/16 Pedder 


Street; The Hon, Austrian Foreign Trade Representative in Hongkong, 323 Gloucester Building; Royal Danish Consulate, 
Hongkong Stock Exchange Building; Consulate General of the Netherlands, 26 Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong; Italian 
Trade Commissioner, Room 901, Bank of China Building; and Hongkong Government Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 


Sauare, London. 


asked to contact enquirers direct, and not through the 2 
published-in all good faith, and local concerns are advised to take the usual commercial precautions before transacting 


any business. 


AFRICA 

Behr & Rowley, 
P.O. Box 4842, 
Cape Town, 
South Africa. 


AUSTRIA 

Messrs. A. Karger, 

Wien VI, Liniengasse 58. 
Dipl. Ing. Friedrich 
Mossboeck, Freistadt, 
Oberoesterreich. 

Messrs. Grete Graef, 

Wien XIX, Brechergasse 4. 
Messrs. A. Kuehner & Sohn, 
Wien IX, Berggasse 29. 


Messrs. Michael 


Wohlfartstaetter, 
Hard/Vorarlberg. 


Messrs. Pengg-Walenta, 
Graz, Koeroesistrasse 64. 
BELGIUM 

Cogepa, 


8, Rue de la Tribune, 
Brussels. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Standard Radio & General 
Store, 

P.O. Box 463, 

35 Robb & King Streets, 

Lacytown, Georgetown. 


CANADA 
Isadore Shapiro, . 


4605 Royal Avenue, 
Montreal. 


University Tower Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
CHINA 


Messrs. Oversea Trading Co., 
36, Peking Road, — 
Tsingtao. 


COLOMBO (CEYLON) 
Paul A. Leon & Sons, 
P.O. Box No. 868, 
Colombo (Ceylon). 
DENMARK 

Danish Manufacturer. 


M.Y. E’anstrom Trading Co., 
Yrjonkatu 8 A 36, 
Helsinki. 

FRANCE 

Atraco, 

Paris. 


Wish to:— 


Export South African canned fish, canned 

jams, vegetables, fruits and sundried fish. 

Bankers :— Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa, Cape Town. 


Contact interested parties in Hongkong, in 
order to export razor blades. 


Contact interested parties in Hongkong, in 
order to export school furniture. 


Contact interested parties in Hongkong, in 
order to export children’s paper dolls. 


Act as traders in Hongkong doing business 
between Hongkong and Austria. 


Contact interested parties in Hongkong, in 
order to export bone-lace. 


Contact interested parties in Hongkong, in 
order to export chains. 


Import pure silk, artificial silk. (Quote 
F.O.B. Hongkong delivery terms and send 
watches). 


Represent manufacturers and exporters of 
all types of goods. 
Bankers :— Royal Bank of Canada. 


Import textiles such as gloves, table-cloths, 
handkerchiefs,, etc. 


Import ladies’ and children’s seamless knit- 
ted wool gloves and mittens. 


Export art linens, lace goods, handker- 
chiefs, human hairnets, straw braids, wool, 
vermticelli, groundnuts, sesame-seeds, beans, 
vegetable oils, hog bristles. 

Import chemicals, pharmaceuticals, dye- 
stuffs, machinery, tools, hardwares, building 
materials, etc 


Contact exporters or exporting factory of 
textiles and allied made-up goods. 


Export patent black boards; and seek re- 
presentatives in Hongkong. 


Export finished products i.e., hard board, 
plywood, tea boxes, boxboards, Prefabricated 
Timber Houses, telegraph poles and sleepers. 


Export saffron in filament or in powder. 


All enquiries relevant to their respective data should be made to them direct. 


‘The name of enquirers’ bankers, where known, are included. 


Unimaille, 
Paris. 


Ets. Elevator, 
Paris. - 


Ets. Maurice Gintz, 
Cluses. 


Ets. Marius Matheron, 
Marseilles. 


M. Jacques Emorine, 
Lyon. 


Comptoir Lyon-Alemand 
Bonnin, Lebel & Guieu, 

Reunis, 

Paris. 


Appareils Gachot, 
Enghien. 


Boutillier, Delaurier & Co., 
Cognac. 


Specialities “Septodont”, 
Paris. 


Ets. Cresca, 
Bordeaux. 

Maison Blot Fils, 
Caudry. 


J. H. Seorestat Aine, 
Bordeaux. 


Ets. Metalbur, 
Creteil, 
Inter-Echanges, 
Paris. 


Manufacture Meridionale de 


Berets, 
Mazement. 
Soieries Henry Chavanis, 
Lyon, 


R. de Mauvaisin, 
Paris. 


Brandt & Fils, 
Paris. 


Biaugeaud, 
Bordeaux. 


Ste d’Application des 
Textiles de Synthese, 
Paris. 


Georges Grenier, Bolay, 

Auxonne, 

Soieries Aigoud Levrat & 
Vial, 

Lyon. 

C.A.V.E.C., 

Union Haute-Garonne. 


Lenoir Freres & Mernier, 
Freres Reunis, 
Levrezy. 


Union. Chapeliere 
Francaise, 
Couiza, 


Interested parties are 


Department of Commerce and Industry. The enquiries are 


Wish to:— 
Export men’s & ladies’ underwear. 


Export “La Vibratuiles’’ cement tile mak. 
ing machines. 


Export Spirit-levels. 
Export clothes & dresses, second hand. 


Export specialities from Lyon, such as: 
textile products, mechanic tools, medical 
specialities, foodstuffs, etc. 


Export Nitrate of Silver, ‘salts containing 
silver. 


Export equipment for chemical and phar- 
maceutical industries. 

“Export Cognac Brandy “Briand”. 

Export Pharmaceutical products for dental 
use. 

Export canned goods. 

Export Tulle for mosquito netting. 

Export Cognacs & Brandies, high class 
liquors & appetizers. 

Export metallic office appliances. 

Export precision instruments for survey- 
ing & topography. 

Export berets. 

Export high novelty clothes. 

Export canned fish & vegetables. 


Export electric lighting apparatus. 


Export machine for gluing labels; Appara- 
tus for drying fish skin & atomizing fish 
oil; Sieves for sieving groundnuts. 


Export Nylon textiles. 
Export folding meter & double-meter scales. 


Export novelties. 


Export metallic furniture for household & 
hospital use; 
Import scrap iron & iron structure waste. 


Export bolts and nuts. 


Export hats & hoods. 


l, 
t 
yr 
n, 
t; 
FINLAND 
| 


A.M.C., 
Paris. 


“Sufrimex”’, 
Paris. 


INDOCHINA 


M. Leleu, Huma Watch ta. 
Saigon. 


GUAM 


The Lees, Co., 
P.O. Box 14, 
Agana. 


INDIA 


Asiatic Syndicate, 
P.O. Box 2527, 
New Delhi-5. 


Sada Nand Batra & Co.., 
P.O. Box No. 679, 
New Delhi. 


ITALY 


Officine Meccaniche 
“Saecerdoti”’, 
Via Breda N. 
Milano. 


120, 


Sugherificio Inngg. Bacci 
& Co., 

P.O. Box 109, 

Montecatini Terme. 


Vetreria Ugo Dona e Figlio 
Pond Vetrai 61-62, 
Murano (Venezia.) 


Giulio Fiocchi, 
Lecco. 


Comm. 
Figli, 
Mondolfo (Pesaro). 


JAPAN 


Meikosha Mfg. Co. Ltd., 

27 Higashikawara-Machi, 
Nakaku, 

Nagoya. 


Noguchi Bamboo & Wooden 
Mfg. Factory, 

243 Kishigami Mura, 

Ito-Gun, 

Wakayama Ken. 


MADRAS 
C. Rangiahraju, 


160, Govindappa Naick St. 
Madras-1l. 


Aldo Silvestrini & 


NIGERIA 


Bose Olutunfese & Brothers, 
162, Igbosere Road, 
Lagos. 


Busari Akanbi, 

26 Denton Bridve Street, 
Ebute Metta Nigeria, 
B.W.A. 


Wish to:— 


Export materials for building metal sheds, 
bungalows, workshops. 


Export radio receivers. 


Export wrist watches. 


Contact exporters of sea foods i.e. mackerel, 
herring, crab, kippers, lobster, white clam 
meat, sword fish steaks, etc. Send samples 
by air quoting CIF Guam, FOB Hongkong. 
Represent Hongkong manufacturers of hand 
made goods, embroidered linen table cloths, 
Chinese designed china, and jade jewellery. 
Contact producers of leather watch bands, 
embroidered slippers and Japanese porce- 
lain. 


Export unmanufactured Indian Drugs parti- 

cularly Cow Bezoar. 

Bankers:— The Punjab National Bank Ltd. 
Chawri Bazar, Delhi. 


Export animal products: e.g. 

sausage casings, & guts etc. 

Bankers:— National Bank of India 
New Delhi. 


Ltd., 


Export machinery—Cranes, Lorry-mounted 
cranes, Gears up to 5 yards diameter, Motor 
pulleys milling machines, Windlass, Winches, 
Capstans, Davits and Auxiliary Marine Ma- 
chinery, Machinery for petrol wells. 


Export composition cork dises for — 
eaps inlay. 


Export mosai¢e stones. 


Export cartridges of all kinds for shot- 


guns. 
Export accordions. 


Export watch repairing tools, movements & 
accessories. 


Export bamboo & wooden products. 


Export Indian Aloes, belladonna roots & 
leaves, calumba root, chiretta herb, Costus 
root, Cinchona bark, (H'ydnocarpus Oil), 
Digitalis leaves, Hyoscyamus leaves, Kurchi 
bark, Lobelia herb, Nardostachys jatan‘ansi, 
Nux vomica seed, Red Sanders wood, Rau- 
wolfia serpentina root, Senna leaves & pods, 
Senega root, Squiils, Sarsaparilla root, 
Strammonium leaves, Tamarind fruit, Tur- 
meric fingers & powder, Valerian root, 
Viburnum bark, Wild Cherry bark, Zedoary 
root & Madras Curry powder. 


Import ladies’ Georgette blouses, toy 
watches, buttons, buckles, shirts, sewing 
threads, cotton pearl, children’s shoes, watch 


straps, torchlights, leather and rubber belts, 
jewellery, aluminum ware. 


Act as Agent for the sale of towels, cloth- 


ing, sardines, salmon, hats, umbrellas, rub- 
ber toys, enamelware, hardware, shoes, 
flasks, confectioneries. 


Bankers :— Barclays Bank (DC & O), Ltd, . 


Lagos. 


skins, hair, - 


Borogun Stores, 
12B, ODO Oshun Street, 


FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC 


Wish to:— 


Import all mercantile goods suitable for 
Nigerian markets. 


Revi EW 


Lagos. 

Eurasia Association Contact manufacturers and Exporters of 
Commercial Agency, enarfelware, porcelain, earthenware, glass. 

P.O. Box No. 1T1, ware, tyres, fancy goods, watches, clocks, 


Shagamu. 


Magenta Crystals, Dyes, threads, hats, shoes, 
clothing. 


PAKISTAN 


Shafi & Confpany Ltd., 
1, Wisezhat Road, 
(East Pakistan). 


Dacca 


Import drugs, pharmaceuticals, heavy & 
fine chemicals, laboratory reagents, micro- 
scopical stains, seras & vaccines, surgical 
instruments, hospital requisites, medical ap- 
pliances, scientific instruments, laboratory 
glassware, precision instruments. 
Bankers :— National Bank of India Ltd., 
Narayanganj. Habib Bank Léd., 
Dacca. 


SINGAPORE 


Phoa Lim Kway, 
85 Rangoon Road, 
G.P.O. 


Export rattan mattings. 
Bankers :— Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 


Box 1084, Corp., Singapore. 


Singapore, 8. 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Commercial Hispanica, 
P.O. Box 92, 


Represent exporters of general merchan- 
dise. 


Caracas-Venezuela. 


Consorcio Mercantil, 
P.O. Box 65, 


Represent exporters 
Happy Buddhas. 


of Ceramic Sitting 


Caracas-Venezuela. 


SWEDEN 


Mr. Ake Myrlov, 
The General Export 


Contact importers of Swedish manufactures 
in Hongkong. | 


Association, 
Vasagatan 12, Stockholm. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Semtex Limited (a Dunlop 
Company) 

Semtex House, 

The Broadway 

Welsh Harp, 


Export rubber flooring, marine 
and industrial applications, 
covings or motifs. 
(Enquiries should be marked for the atten- 
tion of Overseas Department). 


deckings 
stair nosings, 


London N.W.9. 


Thomas Neary, 


Imtport gloves, knitwear and hosiery. — 


Clayton House, 
59 Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 


Vv. J. Michael, 


Import electrical accessories. 


Cannon Street House, 
110 Cannon Street, 


London. 


WESTERN GERMANY 
The following list is of German manufacturers who wish to appoint 


agents. 
individual key number to the 
Germany. 
enclosed. 


V 3975 
V 3984 
V 3934 


V 4106 
V 4071 


V 4088 
V 4039 


Any interested parties, it is suggested, should write quoting the 
*“UBERSEE-POST”, Nurenburg 2/Western 
International postage coupon for each key number ‘should be 


“Saugling’’ vacuunmt cleaners, wall and table fans, 
f.h.p. motors. 

Gas, coal, electricity-heated 
for all types of heating. 
Pocket microscopes, thread counters, measuring magnifiers, opera 
glasses. 

VREDA box camera 6x9, substandard film viewer (pocket size). 
Chem. office supplies, carbon paper, ink, typewriter ribbons, 
stamp pads, stamping inks, printers’ inks, Indian inks.- 
Gablonz-type jewellery, buttons. 

Glof watch bands of leather. 


_ ventilators, 


ranges, large cooking installations 


TRADE FAIRS 


UNITED KINGDOM 
The National Radio Show will 
from the list to 12th September, 


in Earls Court, London, 
Particulars can be obtained 


be held 
1953. 


from the Sales Manager (N.E. Asia), Besional Office, Far East, York 


Building, 


Chater Road, Hongkong. 


NETHERLANDS 


The “Royal Netherlands Industries Fair” will hold their 61st Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Utrecht (Netherlands) from September lst to 
10th, 1953. 
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HONGKONG TRADE OFFERS 


H.K. Concerns 
Hongkong & Shanghai Lace 
Co 


6 Hankow Road, 
Kowloon. 


Eastern Zone Industrial 


Co., Ltd., 
47, Gloucester Road, 
3rd Floor, 
Hongkong. 


China Agricultural Produce 
Exc 

Room 4, Taiping Building, 

2nd Floor, 

16 Queen’s Road, Central, 

Hongkong. 

Foh An Co., Hongkong, 


Ist Floor, 81 Queen’s Road, 
Central, 
Hongkong. 


Cathay Traders, 

83, Connaught Road, 
Central, 

3rd _ Floor, 

Hofigkong. 

Kai Fook Co., 

53, Connaught Road Central, 
3rd Floor, P.O. Box 23965, 
Hongkong. 


P.O. Box 1793, 
14-16, Pedder Street, 
Hongkong. 


K. Ramchandani & Co., 
23 Hollywood Road, 

Ist Floor, 

Hongkong. 


Mr. K. Tang, 
Tack Hing, 


37 Queen’s Road, Central, 
Hongkong. 


Metropolitan Enterprise 
Limited, 


P.O. Box No. 2447, 
Hongkong. 


Reda Trading Company 

P.O. Box 2380, | 

408 China Emporium 
Building, 

Queen’s Road, Central,’ 

Hongkong. 

Yu Wah Trading & 
Development Co.; Ltdi, 


510-B, China Building, 
Hongkong. 


Lien Yi & Co., 

Room 411, Hongkong Hotel 
Building, 

Hongkong. 


‘yarn, Fuji 


Offers 


Manufacturers to export hand-embroidered 
table linens, napery, handkerchiefs, blouses, 
lingerie, art novelties, gloves, furniture. 

To import embroidery threads and lace, 
ribbons, perfumery, nylon stockings, ladies’ 
shoes & brassiers. 


Wish to export embroidery, blouses, straw 
goods, woollen knitted goods, hair, human 
hair nets, shirts, pyjamas, rubber shoes, 
torches, Pongee silk, doylies, tuscany, China 
products, etc. 


Suppliers of Alum (Wenchow), Groundnuts 
(Shantung), Cottonseed cake (East China), 
Gypsum, white (Ying Sing), Tussore Silk 
Waste (Manchuria), Pongee silks (Shan- 
tung), Broad Beans (Central China), Cotton 
Waste and other produce. 


Wish to export to Japan & Continental 
countries Chinese products including various 
kinds of Oil Seeds, Beans & Nuts, egg 
products, silk filature, spun silk yarns, 
Tussore silks & Waste Silks, silk piece 
goods, Antimony ore, Tale etc. etc, 

Bankers :—- The Mercantile Bank of India, 

Ltd., Hongkong. 


Establish business connections with firms in 
Europe and Japan. Interested in import- 
ing seeds, beans, vegetable oils and raw 
silk. 


Wish to export Hongkong manufactured 
electrical goods, especially electric fans and 
transformers to the British Empire. 


Wish to export “Lightex”” brand rayon yarn 
and spun rayon piece goods to Singapore. 


Wish to export local merchandise viz. shirts, 
Hawaian shirts, torches, hosiery, textiles, 
leather goods, old newspapers, fire crackers, 
embroidery, enamelware, thermos flasks, etc. 
Wish to import textiles, hosiery stationery, 
watches, fountain pens, lighters and cigar- 
ette cases, fancy goods ete. 


Wish to contact peanut oil mills and vege- 
table oil mills in Malaya, Singapore. 


Wish to export cotton yarn and textiles; 
rayon & silk piece goods; canvas & leather 
footwear; cotton towels, handkerchiefs & 
socks ; underwear, shirts; aluminium, enamel 
& glass ware; vacuum flasks; umbrellas, 
mats & mattings; blinds; straw handbags; 
rattan ware; oil-bearing seeds of all kinds: 
vegetable oils; menthol crystals; camphor ; 
cassia; aniseed stars; preserved fruits; 
bristles; hog & sheep casings; tobacco leaf; 
human hairs; fish food; rhubarb; licorice 
roots; ephera & other crude herbs; egg 
products of all kinds; laces, linen & em- 
broideries ; Chinese Tussah silk; silk Pongee. 
Wish to export nylon socks, needles, screws, 
watch bands, electric bulbs, flashlight bulbs, 
plastic buttons, ivory curios. Citronella 
oil, camphor powder and tablets. Spun silk 
silk, Tussah silk and waste, 
menthol erystals, peppermint oil. 


Wish to export flashlights, flashlight bulbs, 


flashlight cells, automobile bulbs, anti- 
mosquito coil incense, pressure lanterns, 
hurricane lamps, nylon tooth brushes, 


hosiery, silk piecegoods, handkerchiefs, and 

other Hongkong manufactured products. 

Bankers :— National Commercial Bank and 
Netherlands Trading Society, 
Hongkong. 


Wish to export cotton towels, strawbraid 
ware, bamboo baskets, woollen gloves. 


sn 
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FLY QANTAS 
TRADE ROUTES 
THE WORLD 


For service, for 


speed, for com- Qantas links Hong Kong with 


Sydney, New Guinea, Pacific 
forts fr Islands, Indonesia, Malaya, 
pleasure on a net- Ceylon, India, Pakistan, South 
work of routes Africa, Europe, Britain and 
covering over (with TEAL) New Zealand. 
60,000 miles and Fast frequent § services by 
linking with other modern airliners. De-luxe 

associated airlines cabin service. 33 years’ flying 
on round-the- experience! Consign your 
world services. goods by Qantas Air Cargo. 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 
QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. in assoc. with B.OA.C. & TEAL 
- Agents: JARDINE MATHESON & CO. LTD. 

Telephone: 27765-6 $9161-2-3 


and all leading Travel Agents 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES FROM JAPAN 


Maruei Company Ltd., 
98, Mitsu, Yao City, 
Osaka. 


Seishi Mizuguchi, 
3-464, Asahata-minami, 
Shizuoka City. 


Mizutani & Co., Ltd., 
3, 8-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. 


Sanko Shoji K.K., 

21, 2chome Kitanakamichi- 
machi, 

Higashinari-ku, 

Osaka. 


Yanojoko Gomei Kaisha, 

c/o Yokohama Silk 
Conditioning House, 

57, 65-chome, Kitanaka-dori, 

Yokohama. 


Tokai Kogyo Kaisha, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 243 Higashi, 
Osaka. 


Chiyoda Trading Co., Ltd, 
30, Tosabori Funamachi, 
Nishi-ku, 

Osaka. 


Takemae Medical 
Instrument Co, 
12, Kitanorimonocho, 

Kanda, 
Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. 


Kokura Pharmaceutical 

Co., Ltd., 
42, 2-chome, Komtemachi, 
Kokura City, Fukuoka-ken. 


Miyako Sports Co., Ltd., 
16, Sakaemachi Kanda, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


The Japan Seed & Plant 
Co., 
1872, Takinogawa, Tokyo. 


Marutamaya Ogatsu 

Fireworks Co., Léd., 
951 Kurumagaeshi, 
Tama-mura Kitatama-gun, 
Tokyo. 


Charles E. Tuttle Co., 

c/o Japan Publishers 
Association, 

1, l-chome, Kasuga-<cho, 

Bunkyo-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Wish to:— 


Import bristles. 


Export tooth brushes, hair 


brushes, 


brushes, machine brushes, toys, etc. 


Export Japanese tea, mushrooms. 


Export pianos. 


Export penicillin eye-lotion. 


Import Sesame seeds. 


Export shoe laces, 


cords, ribbon and all narrow fabrics. 


cloth 


elastic braids, tapes ’ 


Export bamboo products and half finished 


goods, umbrella’s handles, sticks, fishing 
rods. 
Export medical instruments, hypodermic 


needles and syringes, clinical thermtometers, 
sphygomomenters and medical rubber goods 


eto. 


Export medicines, household medicines, in- 


fant’s foodstuff, sanitary wares, 
tural and industrial chemical, 


medical 


agricul. 


ap. 


pliances, physical and chemical appliances. 
Bankers :— Bank of Tokyo, Kokura Branch. 


Import bamboo for making ski sticks. 


Export flower, tree and shrub seeds. 


Export firecrackers, sparklers, set-fire-works 


and fire-rockets, etc. 


Export books. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


TRADE FAIRS 


Date Place 

14 Dec. 1953. Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Hongkong. 
12 Jan. 1954. Hongkong Products. 
25 Deo. 1953. Second Pakistan Industrial Dacca, 

9 Feb. 1954. Progress Fair. Pakistan. 
December, 1953. Trade Fair. Penang, 

Federation of Malaya. 

11-24 Feb. Washington State Third Inter- Seattle, 

1954. national Trade Fair. Washington, U.S.A. 
31 May-11 June Canadian International Trade Toronto, 

1954. Fair Exhibition Grounds, Canada. 

Toronto. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Hongkong products arranged by 
the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union will be held in the Colony from 14th 
December, 1953, to 12th January, 1954. Arrangemtents for the exhibition 
are now in hand and further details will be published as soon as possible. 
Last year’s exhibition attracted a record attendance of over 800,000 
persons, including many from overseas. 


The exhibition will be closed to the general public during certain 
mornings to facilitate the inspection of products and the placing of 
orders by representatives of business firms, for whom admission will be 
granted on production of business cards. But at all times during the 
exhibition the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union will have members available 
to conduct overseas business men around the exhibition and to assist them 
in making the contacts they desire. 


Any overseas firms interested in sending representatives to Hongkong 


to see the exhibition can obtain advice and assistance on application either 


to the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union or this department, eg., a list of 
the products to be displayed will be provided, hotel reservations will be 
arranged, etc. Apart from the opportunity to study trade conditions 
on the spot and to make personal contact with manufacturers and exporters, 
Hongkong has considerable attractions to offer to the visitor, whether 
he Gomes as a tourist or a business man or both. 


Main Hongkong Products for Information of Overseas Enquirers 


Alunfinium Ware Bamboo and Bambooware Batteries 

Brushware Bulbs, Electric Torch Buttons 

Camphorwood Chests Canned Goods Cement 

Curios Drawnwork and Enamelware 
Embroideries 

Fans Feathers Firecrackers 

Ginger Glass and glassware Gloves 

Hardware Hats Hurricane Lanterns 

Jade and Ivory Knitwear Matches 


Mats and Matting Military Equipment (Steel 


Helmets, Webbing, eto.) 


Metals, Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous 


Needles Ores Paints, Emamels, Lacquer 

Pencils Piecegoods and Garments Plasticware 

Rattan and Ropes Rubber Footwear 
Rattanware 

Seagrass Shirts and Shirting Soap — 

Sports Goods Sugar Tea 

Textiles (General) Towels and Towelling Wearing Apparel 

Thread Torches Toys & Dolls 

Umbrellas Vacuum Flasks Watch Bands 


Yarns (Cotton) 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £60.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Cables: Ficom. 


Enquirer 
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B.O.A.C takes good care) TIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  838,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Medan Calcutta 
Hongkong. 
Java:— Telok Betong 
akarte Japan:— 
Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin Kobe 
You'can fly with B.O.A.C. regularity, in B.O.A.C. Bandung Pontianak | 
comfort, to fifty-one countries on all six continents. . Osaka 
Fully pressurized 4-engined aircraft fly you swifly, Malang Ae» (Sub-Agency) 
smoothly, at fine-weather heights. Complimentary | 
meals and mealtime drinks. No extras — not even Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
a tip — for attentive service. 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand: — 


Travel Jerdina, Matheson Co. Lid. (Genbral Agents ln HK. & 


Representatives in London and New York. 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

Banking business of every kind transacted. 


H. Sardeman, 
7 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED «= — 
(REGISTERED 'N LONDON UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890. ON DECEMBER, 1692) 
Head Office: Agents in New York: 
pd 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York ~ ; 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montr 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG ; 
CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH 
Ps DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI & 
e MADRAS ” KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND % 
* CHITTAGONG wa PENANG 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 
| A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. ® 
.BANKING BUSINESS.OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
; TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. * 


’ 
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20 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA /Y. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA VY. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 
Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated earge space, carge oi] tanks, 
and strengreem compartments available 


To | 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 


(inctudins BALI) 
Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 


in which of 


these major HAMBURG — 
Europea unica PARIS 
markets are MADRID LISBON OSLO 


STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 


you selling? 


One-carrier — 


CLIPPER CARGO 


THERE FASTER 


...assures dependable handling 


® Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
one-carrier service. 

® Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. 

® Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
other airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— 


CALL YOUR CARGO 4GENT 
er Pan American 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American Werld Atrways, Indy 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 


| 
| 
| 
No. 14 | 0. 
é 
TRAVEI SHIP 
* 
| 
A 
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LTD. 


| JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


| 
| 
BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG Tea and General Merchants, ; 
Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport ) 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigerat:on 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation. Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL MANAGERS: ) 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
t The Canton Insurance Office Limited ? 
} British Overseas Airways Corporation 
: Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 


* Business temporarily suspended. Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 


The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, | 


| 
) Royal Mail Lines Limited 
: 
BRANCHES Prince Line Limited . 
HONG KONG MANILA } Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. . 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER } The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, | 
| Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. ) } 
NAGOYA COLOMBO | Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. ! : 
KOBE CANTON* | Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | . 
4 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd, : 
| 
SUBSIDIARIES :— | The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | Hong Kong Airways Limited 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid., Nairobi. 
Kenya. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. PETER MAERSE ..... .... .... .... Oct. 2 
M.V. JEPPESEN MAERSK ..... .... .... Oct. 17 
M.V. OLGA MAERSE .... .... .... .... Nov. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. OLGA MAERSE ..... .... .... .... ... Oct. 9 
M.V. LAURA MAERSE ..... .... .... .... Oct. 17 
M.V. ARNOLD MAERSK .... .... .... .... Oct. 30 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSE .... .... .... Oct. 7 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK .... ... .... .... Nov. 7 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. HERTA MAERSE .... .... .... .... QOct. 17 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. __. 
Agents: 
Pedder Building. | Tel: 36066-9. 


The United Penatitetal Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


HK$96,386,000.- 


Authorized Capital: 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA. 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 

Akyab Penang 
Moulmein Singapore 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmarton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airgonditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes — 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 


over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road C. 
Tel. 36071-2-3. 


Cc. R. SONALKAR 
Manager. 
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